Fig. 1.—Vioter Poriin _DRess 
Front.—[See Fig. 5 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 1-8, 


Vor. VI. _VI—No. 49.] 


IMITATION OF BRONZE 
ORNAMENTS. 
ASES, or other ornaments of clay or earth- 


enware, may be converted into very hand- 
some bronze articles by a simple process. ‘The 
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Fig. 2.—Surt ror Giri 
FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1873. 


vases chosen for this work are to be without 
glazing, and of the most beautiful shapes that 
can be found. The first thing is to coat them 
with copal varnish into which has been worked 
the color desired—either vermilion or chrome- 

| green will be best 


Or, as some prefer, let the 
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Entered aes to Act of Congrees, da. the in the ¥ Your 1873, > Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. at Washington. 


color be mixed with turpentine and applied first 
then, when dry, varnish over it 


If there are to 
be medallions with patterns drawn upon the 
fronts, let them be painted on this ground be- 
fore varnishing 


When the varnish is almost 
dry, dust bronze er over the whole surface, 
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—Suit ror Cuitp Fig. 4.—Biure Vicocne Dress 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 


and rub very lightly with a silk or woolen rag 
until the whole is burnished. ‘Those painted 


with vermilion will have a golden or copper- 


Mg ED 
colored tinge, while the green ones will be like 
pure bronze. 


If a still higher gloss is desired, 
add another coat of varnish 
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Fig. 5.—Viotet Porrin Dress 
Bacx.—(See Fig. 6.] 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description Sa hee 
plement, No. II., Figs. 9-14. plement, No, L, 
1Gs. 1-C.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WINTER HOUSE DRESSES 


Fig. 6.—Biur Vicocne Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Sup 
Supplement, plement, No. II., Figs. 9-14, 
F 
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THE PATIENT WAITER. 


Onok on a time a Sg yet a 

Made the brook-side its summer haun 
Waiting, till the stream should swell 
And all its pitcher—who can tell ? 


Close beside it the flag-flower grew, 

A knot of purple, fringed with dew, 

Which tossed in the wind, and laughed in the brook, 
That gladly answered it, look for look. 


Nodding unto its neighbor, it said, 

“Dip in your pitcher; don’t be afraid ; 
Unless you think that the brook will run 
To you, ere the summer holiday’s done. 


** Where’s the advan of sitting stil 
When you've an ~~ pitcher to au?’ 


Up, then. leggard and to the rill— 
If: you don't it, odie who will ?” 
But the -flower’s taunt changed to a sigh, 
When it felt the shower hastening by, 


Which tore its petals proud and prim, 
But filled the pitcher-plant to the brim, 
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HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’sS BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





a@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 29 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated E1GHT-PAGE 
SUPPLEMENT, containing the opening 
chapters of FaRJEON’s new CHRISTMAS 
Story, entitled 


“GOLDEN GRAIN,” 


with characteristic illustrations. Fur- 
ther installments are also given of Lorp 
LytrTon’s “ PARISIANS” and TROLLOPE’S 
“ PHINEAS REDUX.” 

Another illustrated E1cut-Pacr Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarpEer’s WEEKLY 
for December 6. 





Ia Cut Paper Patterns of a Lady’s Water- 
proof Cloak, with Cape and Sleeves ; and a Tight- 
Sitting Single-breasted Redingote House Dress, will 
be published with our next Number. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 783. ~ 





| THOUGHTS ON FASHION. 


T is a habit with many people who ac- 
custom themselves to emphatic enuncia- 
tions of presumed truths to speak, among 
other things, of fashion (so called) in the 
most ignoble terms; to ridicule it while 
they condemn it, calling it now an arbi- 
trary mistress with its rod, and now a fan- 
tastic fool with its follies; moralizing upon 
it always as a wicked waster of substance, 
a robber of the poor, an altogether debasing 
element of modern existence. There are 
good people in the world who think that to 
be in the fashion is to be in the broad way 
leading to destruction; and there is many 
a remote village where the stranger, whose 
attire of a Sunday wears the air Parisienne, 
must expect to be made the subject of scan- 
dalous remark, as being open to suspicion, 
and more or less a person in complicity with 
the Scarlet Woman. It was in such places 
nearly twenty years ago that the introduc- 
tion of the hoop was struggled against as 
being an attempt to return to the evil days 
and evil ways of the elder reign of hoops, 
and it is in such places at the present mo- 
ment that the abolition of hoops is just as 
eagerly struggled against as being a conces- 
sion to immodesty. 

But there are yet other people who would 
laugh at the narrowness of the good vil- 
lagers, but who yet esteem it a virtue in 
themselves that they do not follow the fash- 
ions closely. It may not be a crime in their 
eyes to do so, but it is a weakness; and they 
are constantly offering silent and Pharisaic 
thanks that they are not like those publi- 
cans and sinners who are guilty of the weak- 
ness. 

Yet these very innocents are complacently 
smoothing the wrinkles out of last year’s 





fashion while they villify the fashions of this 
year; and for what reason they consider the 
said last year’s fashion to be any thing more 
righteous than this year’s, or why, since they 
yield to fashion at all in condescending to 
wear any thing but the original skin of wild 
beasts, they feel it necessary to pause half- 
way in the condescension, is among the un- 
raveled mysteries. 

Yet there must be something very singu- 
lar in the state of mind of such people, not 
only in the taste which fails to perceive that 
a person is far more offensively conspicuous 
when out of the fashion than when in it, not 
only in that or in the insular conceit which 
dares to set up a single opinion against the 
combined and generally accepted opinions 
of the day, but in the vulgar ignorance as 
well of the whole scope and science of fashion. 

For fashion is indeed but the science of 
dress—an empiric science, as medicine and 
some other sciences are. It gropes its way 
along, sometimes right and sometimes wrong, 
but always moving, and always actuated by 
the wish to remember that beauty and grace 
are as important asbare utility. Each change 
that it ordains, when a change of any mate- 
rial weight, fulfills a double purpose: the one 
experimental in the effort to find something 
nearer the ideal standard than has yet been 
gained, the other esthetic in the effort to re- 
fresh the eye, already weary with the thou- 
sand and one adaptations of the mode that are 
met at every turn. And though the result 
of this latter effort may not be one of the 
physical necessities of life, it is at any rate 
an intellectual luxury, and it endeavors to 
satisfy the love of elegance and the desire 
for change, while at the same time it once in 
a while attains to the dignity of expressing 
the normal instinct of a race in relation to 
its clothing. 

It is, moreover, no court favorite or man- 
mnilliner that sits and evolves from the depths 
of any inner consciousness the variations of 
the prevailing style. Once in a while some 
accidental thing of the kind may occur, but 
it would be a very shallow and silly view of 
so universal an interest that would support 
such an idea. The fashion is in the main 
dictated, and almost always modified, by 
climate and by ruling events of the day. 
We have seen in times of great wars and 
wide public calamity black and white be- 
come the standard colors of dress; and cer- 
tain laces and silks and other fabrics have 
become favorites when it has been found de- 
sirable to revive a prostrate industry ; heavy 
gold ornaments came in with the discovery 
of the Californian and Australian gold; pe- 
culiar jewels have received pre-eminence 
when found to abound in a conquered prov- 
ince, as frequently some marked feature 
of the dress of the conquered people has 
been adopted by the conquerors through 
motives of policy ; and we read that to-day, 
out of compliment to the Shah, a guest at 
the European courts, Persian stuffs and de- 
signs are in request. In all such instances 
no one person has ever set the fashion, but 
it has been adopted by a spontaneous and 
general instinct in accordance with some 
great event or line of events. 

We see, too, the effects of climate at the 
merest glance. The Oriental’s flowing dra- 
peries of white, that shed the sunlight, and 
sweep either the polished floors of the harem 
or the level sands of the desert, are of neces- 
sity a different thing from the attire of the 
kilted and bare-legged mountaineer, who 
leaps from rock to rock as unencumbered as 
he may. Here and there, certainly, we find 
some striking exception that proves the rule; 
as when the Brazilian ladies are found wear- 
ing furs with the thermometer at 100°, be- 
cause at that time the Parisian ladies are 
doing so; or when the English ladies carry 
the old antipathy of the island to France so 
far as to refuse to accept the new issues of 
the mode at Paris till they are a year old, so 
that you will meet them in any theatre to- 
day with, for instance, big chignons and 
mighty chAtelaine braids. 

We hear a great deal said about the excel- 
lences of a national costume; but what an 
absurdity would not a national costume be 
for a country—let us say this country— 
which comprises every variety of tempera- 
ture, from the swampy heats of Florida to 
the icy chill of Alaska! Far better, it seems 
to us, is the central standard which shall 
adapt itself, with such modifications as may 
be necessary, to the exigencies of place and 
weather. With but a few partial instances 
to the contrary, the civilized races of the day 
are all to be found within the limits of the 
temperate zones, and there is no reason why 
nearly the same modes should not answer for 
them all—modes changing so gradually that 
while new material shall be cut to their re- 
quirements, the garment already in use shall 
not seem unpleasantly out of style or be 
incapable of alteration; and meantime the 
kindred dress is one of those things that help 
to make the whole world kin, and save the 
stranger in a strange land a great deal of 
discomfort and uneasiness. 

To the thinker fashion and its changes are 





far from being an arbitrary folly. Fashion 
itself is something that is found to be full of 
asubtle wisdom. Take, for instance, the fact 
that with rotten Napoleonism and OFFEN- 
BACH music, with an era of tyranny wrapped 
up in sensual luxury, there returned upon us 
the dress of a corresponding previous era 
known as the Pompadour, though so puri- 
fied and qualified that one could learn, even 
in the matter of a lady’s toilette, that if his- 
tory repeats itself, it repeats itself in that 
spiral of growth each return of*which is one 
round higher than the last one, and we will 
quickly comprehend that fashion also has a 
philosophy of its own as interesting, if not as 
profound, as any. 

Nor are all the changes of fashion mere 
whims and notions. They are, on the con- 
trary, evolutions from each other, sequences 
often as simple and necessary as the condi- 
tions of bud and flower and fruit. When 
short skirts came into use, high heels fol- 
lowed as‘an accompanying requisite, in or- 
der that the foot which the dress displayed 
might be lifted tidily out of the mud. The 
circumstance that high heels were again a 
part of the Pompadour dress was only one 
of the coincidences in the eternal order of 
things—that great order which can no more 
overlook the style of our garments than the 
bent of our dispositions. The universal adop- 
tion of any change may be a thoughtless mat- 
ter, itis true; but the change itself, you may 
be sure, had a reason for its being. When 
expansive crinoline disappeared, the skirts, 
heavy with flounces, flapped awkwardly 
about the feet, and hindered all free motion ; 
the panier or bustle came to lift the weight 
out of the way, and to carry it where it would 
least encumber the gait—came not as an ab- 
surd caprice, but as the answer to a requisi- 
tion; that it should be adorned with puffs 
and ruffles was an inevitable feminine con- 
sequence. The hat, too, it will be seen, con- 
forms to the situation of the hair, whether 
that be worn high or low, at the front or the 
back of the head. And in the wearing of 
the hair itself lies an example of the whole 
theory of the minor fashion. 

A year or two ago the hair had gone one 
degree beyond another till, with the tortures 
of pins and combs and frizzes, and superin- 
cumbent loads of braids and curls, the long- 
suffering chevelure found its strength ex- 
hausted, and began to give way, leaving a lit- 
tle bald place at the crown of the head, or, if 
not already bald yet, one where the growth 
had become so thin that it had its fate be- 
fore it; yet, as soon as the fact was discov- 
ered; fashion came to the rescue in one of 
her necessary sequences: the hair was lifted 
to the top of the head, the incipient baldness 
was covered and concealed thereby, and the 
weakened hair, no longer required to sup- 
port the destructive weight of the past, has 
time to recover itself; and when the Span- 
ish comb and the high hat followed, they 
came, the one-as an adornment, like that of 
the rose one twists into a curl, the other as 
a matter of course. In short, though we 
might follow out the subject with unlimited 
illustration, we have said enough to indicate 
that any careful observer can not fail to see 
that fashion, so far from being the result of 
a parcel of idle caprices, as it is too frequent- 
ly and flippantly denominated, is a series 
of natural concurrences and progresses, in 
which there is almost always to be found an 
upward intention. 








THE EXASPERATING WAYS OF WELL 
AND WORTHILY BELOVED MEN. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 


F a title should be descriptive of a theme, 
the title of this paper can not properly 
be curtailed, for the parable is of those hon- 
orable and amiable men who are dear to the 
female heart, yet who will upon occasion un- 
intentionally and, you may say, innocently 
put the female patience to a strain which 
would break a ten-inch iron bar. 

Will my readers condescend and descend 
to a cellar—not one of those foul, noisome, 
and slimy city haunts where decay riots 
and humanity decays the worst, but a clean, 
dry, sweet cellar on the hill-side, whereinto 
the winds may sweep and the bright sun 
shine—a cellar where people might live and 
thrive, but into which they penetrate only 
at rare intervals? : 

One of these rare intervals has just hap- 
pened. Your shelves have been duly order- 
ed, your cemented floor swept clean, your 
boards well scrubbed, cobwebs swept away 
from windows, and furnaces made ready for 
winter. Nay, more: to facilitate domestic 
labors you have yourself built a new bin for 
the kitchen coal close by the kitchen stairs. 
You go away light-hearted, as beseems one 
whose duty isdone. ‘You return to find that 
a tornado of coal has swept over the cellar, 
and left the black dust an inch deep every 
where; for those obliging and friendly men 
who brought your coal and dumped it into 
the cellar, dumped it without thought or 
without remorse through the window in- 





stead of through the cellar doors. But you 
told them to take it through the window. 
Certainly, because you supposed they had a 
sluice-way down which it would glide, as 
usual, without ado. But they had no sluice- 
way, and they dropped their loads plump on 
the cellar floor. Now, if they had been wom- 
en, would they not have seen that the coal 
was rebounding over the floor in all direc- 
tions, and that the bin was bursting on all 
sides, and that pulverized carbon was coat- 
ing all things with its pure defilement, and 
would they not have stopped and lifted the 
house off its foundations, or tunneled a chan- 
nel underneath, or sunk a shaft in China, or 
have managed in some way to project the 
coal into the bin without re-introducing 
chaos and old night? 

When the Botanical Club, with the dis- 
tinguished foreign professor at their head, 
was botanizing in Swansey-Leigh, Fred was 
very desirous to entertain them at his house. 
Loline, who indulges Fred within an inch of 
his life, said, of course, “ Amen—how many ?” 
And Fred answered, indifferently, “Oh, well, 
twenty or so.” Whereupon Loline prepared 
a banquet for forty, wherewithal she fed 
fifty. Fred, sauntering man-fashion through 
the streets, saluted every man he met with 
the careless invitation, man-fashion, “Come 
up and see Herr Von Arnim to-morrow.” 
And as the men he met were the ministers, 
lawyers, and farmers, who, having nothing 
to do, were sunning themselves on the door- 
steps, and as the botanists were busy in the 
fields, and were therefore not met at all, it 
turned out that a crowd of people saw the 
great man who could never tell a pistil from 
a stamen, and only knew that he was great, 
while the men who had followed him through 
life, and would have given their rarest spec- 
imens to ask him a question or pay him an 
admiring tribute, staid at home and gnashed 
their teeth with anger. But the fifty did 
all eat and were filled, and they took up of 
the fragments that remained several plat- 
terfuls; and by her winning ways and her 
genuine smiles and her frank truth-telling, 
Loline has nearly mollified the ninety-and- 
nine just persons who were not bidden, and 
by the time the last one has renewed his al- 
legiance, Fred, the generous, the hospitable, 
the all-benevolent, and wholly incorrigible, 
will be quite ready to upset his dish again. 

“Now,” says Sam, big and burly, to his 
morning visitor, “I must go; I belong to 
the laboring classes; but you stay here and 
chat with Susy and make yourself comfort- 
able ;” and Sam rubs his hands briskly and 
departs cheerfully, knowing nothing of 
Susy’s heart-sinking. But are not the pre- 
cious moments of baby’s nap passing swiftly 
away, and dinner to be seen to, and the chil- 
dren soon to be rushing in from school? and 
what does Susy care for the Right of Bolt- 
ing, or the Depreciation of the Currency, or 
Literature and Dogma, or the Comte de 
Chambord’s Conservatism, compared with 
getting her work ready for the dress-maker 
who is coming to-morrow, and conferring 
with cook about the dinner that awaits a 
mistress’s directions, and arranging the thou- 
sand nothings that are never noticed when 
they are done, but constitute a breakwater 
that sends the angry spray tossing to the 
angry skies if they are not done? Oh, Sam, 
Sam! when you stood before the altar and 
promised to love and cherish Susy, did you 
make a mental reservation that you would 
go off down town when it suited your con- 
venience, and leave her to be bothered with 
your guest, to her heart-rending inconven- 
ience ? 

And oh, Sam, why will you track the 
gravel over Susy’s parlor carpet? And oh, 
Fred, why will you drip the gravy over Lo- 
line’s fresh table-cloth? And oh, Sam, why 
will you sop it up with a clean napkin, and 
think you have done God service? And oh, 
Fred, why will you never dress for a dinner- 
party till Loline is drawing on her gloves, 
and then discover that your sleeve-studs are 
missing? And oh, Sam, why do you not 
sit straight and square and compact in the 
crowded horse-car, and not angle out into 
twice as much room as you really need? 

Simply, I suppose, O Loline and Susy, be- 
cause they are not you. And perhaps, after 
all, they might be worse. Perhaps if they 
were mindful of these little things, they 
might be fine and finical, though I know a 
man who is mindful and not finical. It is 
better to be great-hearted than always to 
rub your shoes on the door-mat, though hap- 
py is that woman whose Sam is the one and 
does the other. An extra table-cloth now 
and then does not becloud the sunny sky; 
but how sad it would be to be married to 
somebody else who was bent on keeping the 
cover spotless, and not to Fred, who is s0 
full of healthy activity and mental energy 
and good cheer that he gesticulates with a 
ladleful of gravy! I suppose the fact is 
that all masculine stock is subject to shrink- 
age; and if that shrinkage is only in little, 
unimportant matters that do not lay hold 
of character, or largely affect happiness, or 
bring a deep and bitter and unutterable dis- 
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appointment, one would better class them 
with diversions than try to make capital 
out of them as trials. If you can not slow- 
ly and sweetly change the Ethiopian’s skin 
and the leopard’s spots—and the probability 
is that you can not—the next best thing is 
to rejoice that your Ethiop, though black, is 
comely, and that even his spots make the 
leopard a splendid beast ! 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


ETRENCHMENT is the order of the day, 
and reduction of prices is announced at the 
large dry-goods stores. ‘This reduction is most 
important and most evident in the warm woolen 
goods purchased for the winter use of families. 
For the first time since the war 50 cents a yard 
is the popular price for the substantial wool fab- 
rics selected for girls’ dresses. For instance, 
among the standard materials French merinoes 
of pure quality, though not of the finest, may be 
had as low as 55 or 65 cents a yard, and these 
are not merely in the tawdry unsalable colors— 
bright blue, red, and green—but in the dark styl- 
ish brown, indigo, blue-gray, myrtle, and chest- 
nut. There are also English serges, with char- 
acteristic diagonal lines in the present fashion, 
sold for 50 centsa yard. These goods are three- 
fourths of a yard wide, too closely woven to fray 
in the seams, and though rather harsh to the 
touch, are not mixed with cotton. Navy blue is 
the favorite color for serge. Satines of the best 
quality imported are also reduced to half a dol- 
lar a yard. These are in choice dark shades, 
with the fine soft finish of French goods, and 
make pretty dressy suits for girls, though they 
lose their lustre if subjected to hard usage. 
Reversed-striped serges of fine flexible texture, 
formerly sold for 90 cents or $1 a yard, are now 
shown at 65 cents in rich camel’s-hair shades. 
These are single width, measuring nearly seven- 
eighths of a yard. An excellent imitation ‘of 
vigogne, with its heavy twill, rough surface, and 
natural gray and brown shades, is sold in single 
width for 50 cents a yard. This material has a 
slight mixture of cotton, but it drapes softly, and 
will make very warm and stylish-looking polo- 
naises to~be worn over black or brown skirts, 
For those who prefer lustrous stuffs there are 
richly repped épingelines, wool ground with silk 
face, reduced to 75 cents a yard, which is but 
half their former price. Poplins and all heavily 
~ ribbed goods are exceedingly low, partly because 
they are not as stylish as twilled materials. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


The designs used for making ladies’ dresses 
are simplified and repeated for misses and chil- 
dren. The long polonaise of simple shape, with 
one dart and a belt, is the accepted over dress 
for girls over ten years; jockey basques, double 
or single breasted, and apron over-skirts jaunti- 
ly draped are also seen, especially on slend 
tall, overgrown girls. There is a fancy for dis 
pensing with over-skirts for chubby little girls 
under ten years, making merely a sailor blouse, 
or else a basque, and trimmed skirt. Dress 
skirts for winter are comfortably long, and show 
only an inch or two of stocking above the high 
boot. White is still fashionable winter wear for 
small girls, but it is not as rigorously adhered to 
since the introduction of the sailor suits two years 
ago. The latter are still stylishly worn, are 
made in dark blue, black, gray, and in polka- 
dotted stuffs, and have an air of warmth and 
comfort that is never seen in white suits, no 
matter how heavy the wraps and under-clothing 
are. Black merino sailor suits have scarlet 
merino square collars, cuffs, pockets, sash, and 
bias bands on the skirt, piped with white braid. 
Indigo blue flannel suits have black yak braid 
trimmings, or else pale blue cashmere, or per- 
haps white woolen braid is used, and sometimes 
scarlet accessories brighten up these dark black- 
blue dresses. For tiny little girls red or blue 
cashmeres with white polka dots are used, and 
bordered with white bands, making a simple and 
pretty cress so gay and bright that it pleases the 
eye, although the caprice just now is to dress 
children in the sombre shades in vogue for ladies. 
Some nev sailor suits prepared for girls from 
ten to fourteen years old have over-skirts added 
to the sailor blouses. The loose blouses are es- 
pecially suitable to slight, undeveloped figures of 
growing girls, and the broad sailor collar is also 
appropriate. These suits are made of dark blue 
Middlesex sacking, such as is sold for $2 a 
yard, are trimmed with black braid, and cost 
from $16 to $18. 


ENGLISH WALKING SUITS, ETC. 


The new English walking suits already rival 
sailor suits for girls from eight to fourteen years 
old. ‘They are made of gray or dark blue ladies’ 
cloth ; those of gray are trimmed with blue, and 
vice versa, For instance, the gray skirt has two 
light blue bias bands around it, the short round 
over-skirt is edged with a blue fold, and the pret- 
ty little English basque, with double postilion 
pleating behind has blue revers in front, is fast- 
ened by but one button, and slopes away to show 
a blue vest underneath, that is put on separately, 
and buttoned up warm and close to the throat. 
The suit, ready-made at the furnishing houses, 
costs from $11 to $20 for its various sizes. 

For girls from three to eight years are simpler 
dresses, with full pleated waist fastened behind, 
a go skirt, and a round over-skirt opening 
in front. With this dress a round cape is add- 
ed for street wear, and the effect is of a warm 
walking coat. A pretty model in gray French 
merino, trimmed with a puff piped with silk and 
fringe, costs $18. For every-day dresses, light 
qualities of Melton and water-proof are used. 
The Gabrielle front is retained for these, while 








the sides and back extend over the hips, forming 
a jaunty little basque. These are in dark gray 
and brown shades, brightened by colored braids 
put on in leaf designs, scallops, and flounces. 
The dresses cost from $4 50 to $7 50, according 
to size. 

Suits.of satine, of dark stylish colors, are made 
for girls in their teens, and sold for $18. ‘The 
graceful redingote is edged with a bias fold, and 
the skirt has kilt pleatings headed by folds. More 
expensive and showy dresses are made of the col- 
ored American silks, and sold for $30 or $40. 
Blacks suits are also greatly in favor with these 
young girls, but are no longer worn from mo- 
tives of economy, as black goods show far less 
reduction in price than colored ones. 


WRAPS. 


English walking jackets of diagonal cloth, 
with silk or velvet facings, are the wraps most 
worn by girls from three years old up to young 
ladies. ‘Those of dark blue cloth with silver or 
gilt buttons cost $9 50 for the smallest sizes. 
For warm bright days long sacques of white 
cloth with a colored stripe are used; the edges 
are scalloped and bound with silk like the stripe. 
Cashmere walking coats with ample capes are 
trimmed with milliners’ folds and fringe, and cost 
from $10 upward, in gray, brown, or white. For 
cold wintry days black, brown, or dark blue vel- 
vet sacques are worn almost as long as the white 
dress beneath ; scarlet or blue merino stockings, 
or else velvet leggings, give the limbs sufficient 
warmth, and brighten the costume. Seal-skin 
jackets are ordered for the larger girls of wealthy 
families. Gray cony is the fancy for fur sacques 
for little girls: $14 is the price. White cony 
sacques are $8, and the Normandy turban to 
match is $2. Felt: hats of fine quality are the 
fashion of the winter for young girls. They have 
half-high crowns, with brims bent in capricious 
shape to suit the face of the wearer. They are 
placed quite back on the head, the hair is waved 
loosely in front, and worn in long hanging loops 
instead of one long Marguerite braid. 


INFANTS CLOTHING. 


Infants’ dresses are still made with high yokes 
and long sleeves. Their skirts are very long, 
sometimes measuring a yard and three-eighths 
from the neck down; this seems extravagant, 
but is done with economical intentions, as the 
skirt is then long enough to make two short 
skirts for the child when it is put into short 
clothes. Soft nansook is the material used. The 
pointed yokes are made up of lengthwise tucks, 
insertion, and puffs, while the skirts have hori- 
zontal trimmings. Pretty little day slips, with 
tucked yoke and a sash of the muslin, are sold 
for $4 50. Night slips of Jones’s cambric are 
sacque-shaped, with a hemmed sash, and are 
trimmed with Coventry ruffles around the neck 
and wrists: price $2 25. Cloaks are long double 
capes of cashmere embroidered. White and pearl 
gray are the favorites. Close caps of lace with 
silk lining are worn on the head. Infants’ out- 
fits at the furnishing houses are shown at a larger 
range of prices than formerly. ‘Those at $65 or 
$70 contain a variety of well-made garments, 
though not very liberal in numbers. They have 
also a basket, cap, and rubber articles. Hang- 
ing baskets are new for infants’ toilettes, and are 
shown at extravagant prices. Pretty oval baskets, 
with dainty covers, are $5 50, while those with 
silk linings, covered with Swiss muslin and lace, 
are from $11 to $18. Half-long clothes for in- 
fants when first put into short clothes are merely 
their yoke slips shortened, and are made still 
shorter by tucking when the child is learning 
to walk. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


English styles are affected for boys’ clothing. 
Entire suits for boys from ten to fifteen years old 
are made of small checked cloths and almost 
invisible plaids. The Derby single-breasted or 
else double-breasted sacks are used with wide 
English backs and demi-long tails. Boys from 
seven to ten years old wear dark blue suits, with 
perfectly plain English sack, vest, and panta- 
loons. These cost ready-made from $22 to $24 
a suit. Smaller boys wear sacks more fanci- 
fully slashed, or else cut out in squares, and or- 
namented with some simple but effective braid- 
ing; their little vests have collars, and their knee- 
pantaloons are buttoned around the limb. Very 
plain cassimere suits for every-day wear cost from 
$10 to $12. Chinchilla and fur beavers are 
chosen for overcoats. Their rough surfaces are 
considered stylish, and make warmer-looking 
coats than smooth cloths. They are long sin- 
gle-breasted sacks, with fly fronts, and shaped to 
the figure. Colored stockings, gartered above 
the knee, are worn by little fellows with knee- 
trowsers. Felt hats in Alpine shape, with up- 
turned brim, are shown in finest quality for boys: 
price $3. 

ITEMS FOR LADIES. 

Chatelaines of finely cut steel in artistic Re- 
Naissance designs are worn pendent from the 
side. They cost from $3 to $6 each. Short 
arrows of jet, mounted with cut steel that glitters 
like diamonds, are very much admired on bon- 
nets, hats, in the coiffure, and for fastening veils 
or shawls: price from $1 25 to $2. Among 
other stylish ornaments are the expensive smoked 
pearl slides, large, oval or square, and made of 
solid pearl instead of having merely a veneering 
of it: they cost from $3 75 to $5 each. Large 
smoked pear! buttons for redingotes and jackets 
cost $4 a dozen. 

FLAT SASHES. 


Sashes of plain gros grain, watered, and velvet 
ribbon are worn very long and flat, without 
bouffant loops. ‘The sash ribbon, two yards 
and a half long, is doubled in the middle and 
strung over the belt, leaving one long flat loop 
and two streamers; it is placed immediately in 





the middle of the back, or else slightly on the 


left. Sashes of the dress material have square 
ends, and sometimes pocket flaps are placed upon 
them. Black velvet sashes have pockets of lace 
or of jet beads in net-work of trellis pattern. 


BEADED NET. 


Among the elegant novelties of the winter are 
sleeveless jackets and over-skirts made of black 
figured net glistening with jet beads. Sometimes 
Spanish net with its large leaves is used, and some- 
times Brusselsnet. The garment is edged with 
beaded lace. These together make a beautiful 
over dress for simple black dinner dresses, and 
are also worn with rich colored brocades, such 
as pale blue, rose, and lavender. A jacket and 
long apron cost $100. 

For information received thanks are due to 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; sy 
Srewart & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; Brooks 
Broruers; and Mitter & Grant. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss CAROLINE TALMAN, of this city, has 
erected, as a memorial of her parents, a beau- 
tiful church at Madison Avenue and Eighty- 
ninth Street, which was.consecrated a few days 
since by Bishop PoTTEeR as the Church of 
the Beloved Disciple. The cost of the edifice 
was $100,000. A statue of St. JoHN occupies a 
niche over the entrance door. The windows, of 
beautifully stained glass, are dedicated to the 
memory ofthe relatives of thedonor. The chan- 
cel window isa particularly beautiful work of art, 
having on either side highly finished fresco paint- 
ings .—— scenes in the life of our Sav- 
iour. Two marble tablets bear the name of the 
parents of Miss TaLMAN. The organ, font, and 
the entire finishing of the church are of the 
finest material and in perfect taste. 

—The Linpsgys, the WILLETs, and the Ha- 
VENSES had a memorable meeting the other day 
in Mansfield, Ohio. It was the occasion of their 
silver wedding, the three couples having been 
married on the same day, and taken their bridal 
tour together. It was then understood that if 
living at the expiration of twenty-five years they 
would meet and celebrate their silver nuptials. 
Each couple has the same number of children, 
and there is but one ge-irl in the whole number. 

—In a late Number of the Bazar allusion was 
made to the new prima donna discovered by and 
brought out in Paris under the direction of 
Maovrice Strakoscu. It now transpires that 
the young artiste, Mlle. BeLocca, belongs to one 
of the best families in Russia, that her father is 
one of the most distinguished savants in the em- 
pire, and enjoys an income of over 100,000 francs 
@ year. 

y= history we find hundreds of men cele- 
brated for their victories—among them ALEx- 
ANDER, PuHitip, CasaR, HANNIBAL, POMPEY, 
ANTHONY, Pyrr#vs, Sytua, SELEucUs, Napo- 
LEON. But it should be remembered that each 
of these was — by ambition, not patriot- 
ism—persona] aggrandizement, not the good of 
the people. What were their rewards? ALEx- 
ANDER and HannrBaL, a cup of poison; AN- 
THONY, suicide; Pyrruvs, killed by a brick 
thrown Lg Spartan woman; Sy ua, killed by 
vermin ; ILIP, C&SAR, PoMPEY, and SELEU- 
cus were assassinated; NAPOLEON, exiled and 
died at St. Helena; Napoteon III, exiled and 
died at Chiselhurst. 

—The following kings and queens have heen 
corpo chastised while reigning sovereigns : 
Henry VI., by the Earl of Warwick and by 
Avice BOTELER; James I., by BucHANAN; 
Louis XIII., by his tutor by order of his moth- 
er, MARIE DE MeEpDIcI; CuHRIsTINA of Sweden, 
by her mother, for stealing rose-water; ATH- 
ALARIO, King of the Ostrogoths, and ConsTan- 
TINE, by their mothers; JosEPH I., when King 
of the Romans; and the King of Rome, by 
Madame MonrEsQvuiEv. 

—Concerning memory: it is doubtful if there 
ever lived a man who possessed that quality in so 
remarkable a degree as the historian NIEBUHR. 
When only twelve years of age he astonished all 
by his knowledge of history, statistics, and ge- 
ography. He acquired twenty languages. His 
memory never gave up what he had once made 
his own. His wife and sister tried him in Grs- 
BON, and questioned him, according to the in- 
dex, on the most trivial points; but they soon 
gave up the hope of finding him ignorant of any 
point of history, however unimportant. Yet, 
with all his learning, he delighted in lively and 
witty conversation, and in the joyous games of 
children. 

—THOoMAS MILLER, the self-educated author, 
once famed as ‘‘ The Basket-weaving Poet,’ 
after forty years of hard labor, is said to have 
been brought to extreme want. A long illness 
has deprived him of pecuniary support, and he 
is therefore very badly off indeed. The London 

apers are taking up the matter with great spir- 
it, and will doubtless succeed in placing the 
good old gentleman in circumstances of com- 
parative comfort. 

—In the “‘ Prudential” insurance office, Lon- 
don, the experiment of re female clerks 
has been tried with complete success. Begin- 
ning with ten, the number has increased to thir- 
ty-six, and more are to be added. The apart- 
ments in which they are occupied are apart from 
those of the male clerks. They are ladies of 
education and good families, being exclusively 
the daughters of professional men, and their 
ages vary from eighteen to thirty-five. They 
reach the office at 10 a.m., stop work for an 
hour at 1 P.m., and leave at 5 p.m. Several 
holidays in the year are allowed. The work is 
chiefly a simple kind of copying, requiring atten- 
tion, good handwriting, and intelligence. The 
salaries are not very large, beginning at $150 
per annum, and raised each year up to $300. 
A lady superintendent has exclusive supervision 
of the department, and their work is as well done 
as that of the male clerks. 

—The briefest and probably best description 
of the personal appearance of Queen ELIZABETH 
ever printed was written by a Germar traveler, 
HENTZNER, who saw her at Greenwich on a Sun- 
day as she was entering church: ‘* She was said 
(rumor ‘erat) to be fifty-five years old. Her face 
was rather long, white, and somewhat wrinkled ; 
her eyes small, black, and gracious; her nose 
somewhat bent; her lips compressed; her teeth 
black (from eating too much sugar). She had 
ear-rings of pearl, red hair, but artificial, and 





wore asmall crown. Her breast was uncovered 





(as is the case with all unmarried ladies in En- 
gland), and round her neck was a chain with 
precious gems. Her hands were graceful, her fin- 
gers long. She was of middle size, but stepped 
on pr orga, She was gracious and kind in 
her address. The dress she wore was of white 
silk, with pearls as large as beans. Her cloak 
was of black silk, with silver lace, and a long 
train was carried by a marchioness. As she 
walked along she spoke most kindly with many 
——_ some of them embassadors. She spoke 

nglish, French, and Italian; but she knows 
also Greek and Latin, and understands Spanish, 
Scotch, and Dutch. When she came to the door 
of the chapel, books were handed to her, and the 
people called out, ‘God save the Queen Exiza- 
BETH!’ begins 9 the queen answered, ‘I thanke 
you, myn good peupel.’ Prayers did not last 
more than half an hour, and the music was ex- 
cellent.” 

—Prince Hassan, third son of the Khedive 
of Egypt, educated at Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated recently, receiving the honorary degree of 
D.C.L., is at Berlin, pursuing his military stud- 
ies. He has received a lieutenant’s commission 
in the Prussian artillery. 

—Since King Victor Emanvett left Berlin all 
sorts of stories are current at the court and the 
embassies about his —. and doings while in 
the German capital. He took every opportunity 
of expressing his admiration for the German na- 
tion and its military triumphs, but manifested 
ge coldness toward France. ‘I come here,” 

e said to a Prussian statesman, ‘‘to greet 
my ally, who has always been faithful to me, 
and to see an enlightened country which has 
done such great things;” and then turning to 
Prince de Polignac, the French military attaché, 
he added, ‘‘ Je suis venu parce que la France m’y 
a forcé.” Every one was struck by his chilly 
demeanor toward the French representatives, 
especially as it was in such remarkable contrast 
to the conduct of Prince HumsBert last year, 
who assured a French officer that Italy contin- 
ues to entertain toward France “‘les sympathies 
les plus vives.’? It was also much remarked 
that during the king’s stay the French embassa- 
dor, M: ConTavuT-BIRON, was not at Berlin, al- 
though he was expected some weeks back. The 
second secretary of the embassy, M. Demarns, 
having remarked to the king that the embassa- 
dor was ill, VictoR EMANUEL asked in an in- 
credulous tone if he was very ill, as he (the 
king) would have been glad to see him, and, 
speaking of the present position of France, he 
said: ‘‘ Vous n’avez point d’ennemis. Consentez 
seulement a rester tranquilles chez vous, et re- 
noncez 4 vous méler aux affaires des autres.” 
As to the diplomatic pourparlers between Aus- 
tria and Italy, Signor ViscenTI-VENOsTA is said 
to have remarked, ‘‘ Nous n’avons rien fait avec 
les Autrichiens, il n’y a rien a faire avec ces 
gens-la.”? At Berlin; too, Signor MINGHETTI 
endeavored to obtain something more tangible 
than mere assurances of friendship, but Prince 
BIsMARCK curtly replied, ‘‘Il ne s’agit nulle- 
ment d’une convention écrite, et il ne faut pas y 
songer.”’ 

—Mr. Dion Boucicavutt appears in the Trib- 
une as a critic of the correspondent of that 
journal’s criticism on HENRY WaATTERSON’S 
racy letter on the London Times. Mr. Bouct 
CAULT says that “‘ the stateliness of the Times is 
mistaken for respectability, its selfishness for 
self-esteem, and it maintains an unstained repu- 
tation on demeanor alone,’’ and much more of 
the same racy sort. Coming to himself, Mr. 
Bovcicav.T says: ‘‘ When I entered the world 
of letters as'a dramatist thirty-two years ago, I 
found my fellow-authors in the condition de- 
scribed in Gil Blas, living on the pittance doled 
out to them by the managers of theatres, who 
drank their wine, like the warriors of Odin, out 
of the skulls of their victims—the dramatic au- 
thors. I received just £300 sterling for my 
comedy, London Assurance—Mr. FAaRRAN, an 
actor, received £3000 a year for playing in it. 
DovuGLas JERROLD received £100 for Black-Hyed 
Susan—Mr. J. P. Cooke, who played in it, made 
£60,000 out of his performances, SHERIDAN 
Know .gs received, I believe, £400 for William 
Tell, and BULWER received £500 for his comedy, 
Money—Mr. MacrEADY was paid £120 a week 
for playing in these plays. It appeared to me 
that the literary element ought to be placed on 
an equal footing with the artistic, and I set = 
self the task of raising my profession to the only” 
standard which the English mind applies to ev- 
ery thing—the standard of money. My plan 
was this: I waited and watched the London 
managers until one of them found himself on 
the verge of ruin (I did not wait long); then I 
offered Bim a play on condition of receiving one- 
half the profits. His pie not his will, con- 
sented to these terms, and I realized £8000 for 
my share. This innovation aroused at once the 
concerted opposition of the managers and the 
press: a literary man had burst his bonds as a 
slave of the pen; he had become his own pub- 
lisher ; he was no longer a beast of burden; he 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge. I engaged 
a company of comedians, and sent my drama 
into the provincial towns, placing the name of 
the drama in big letters at the head of the bill, 
precisely as the name of a great star actor is 
generally announced. I made £10,000 by that 
operation, and broke down the so-called ‘star’ 
system.” 

—When Dr. N&£LaToN began his studies he 
worked with such ardor that he often refused 
himself the time necessary for sleep. He pro- 
cured a plank some five to six feet long and for- 
ty centimeters broad, the extremities of which 
he placed on two chairs. He lay upon it, hold- 
ing his book open above him. It is said that in 
this position the want of sleep is less readily 
felt. When, in spite of him, his eyes closed and 
the book fell, the shock disturbed his balance, 
and he followed the book. The shock aroused 
him, and he got up and began his work again. 
N£LATON’S son, CHARLES, now twenty-three 
years old, had not selected any career when the 
war broke out in 1870; but after the siege of 
Paris the vocation of the young man for the 
medical profession was irrevocably fixed, and he 
began the regular career of the young sawbones. 

—EvuGENE ScriBe’s widow still lives, at the 
age of seventy. Her husband left her a large 
fortune, the result of his funny brain, worked 
= in farces and such for the amusement of 

aris. i 

—Concerning the health of Professor AGASSIZ, 
he recently stated to a friend, ‘‘I am weak an 
unable to accomplish the amount of work which 
demands my attention. My powers often fail 
me when I have most need of them.’’ 
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the next hunting season, if you will look him up at his little place in 
Galway, he is not humbugging you; he is speaking recklessly, perhaps, 
but the impulse which causes him to do so is generous.. If you accepted 
his invitation, indeed, he would probably recollect neither it nor you; 
and as for doing all he promised, the chances are that it would not be in 
his power, though he would certainly try his best. But who in his senses 
ever accepts general invitations? You have spent a happy day with a 
pleasant companion, who has set you at ease with yourself by appreciating 
your society, and whose polite regret to part from you has been expressed 
in the form of an invitation to renew the acquaintanceship. What more 


Quarter Section of Tidy.—Chain and Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 


Tue illustration shows a y poor section of a tidy, which is worked 
on gray drilling in chain and satin stitch embroidery with split zephyr 
worsted in the natural colors of the flowers and leaves. The outer edge 
of the tidy, is bordered with knotted fringe. ‘This may also be used for 
a stand cover, and may be of any size desired. It is very easily made, 
and is pretty and effective. Cloth or reps may be used for the founda- 
tion instead of drilling, if preferred. 
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Brack Vetvet Rounp Hart. 
For description see Supplement. 


be the greatest advantage of the age we live 
in. I could do very well without railways, 
steamboats, or electric telegraphs, but to 
have people always treading on my moral 
corns would make life odious, : I do not be- 
lieve in bluntness; the proper thing to be 
done with a rough diamond, in my estima- 
tion, is to cut it. 

I grant that the desire to make himself 
agreeable will occasionally betray a man into 
rash offers of service, which he afterward 
finds it inconvenient or impossible to fulfill. 
Irishmen, in particular, are subject to this 
generous impetuosity, which sometimes leads 
the cooler Englishman or Scotchman to tax 
them with insincerity. But this is a harsh 
and unjust judgment. When'the Hibernian 
gentleman with whom you fraternize in a 
THREE-CORNERED KnitTED SHAWL, WORN As A FIcHov. railway carriage, or on a Swiss mountain, THREE-CORNERED KNITTED SHAWL, WORN AS A Hoop. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 33. offers to board, lodge, and mount you during For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 33. 
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SPIRIT 
POLISH. 


VEN at the 
B's present day you 
meet with people who 
put a theoretical value on 
rudeness, and associate a 
courteous demeanor with fick- 
leness and incapability of deep 
affection. Because the hardest 


could you 
wish for ?— 
Would = you 
sooner pass the 
time with a grum- 
bler, or a snob, who 
feared to compromise 
himself by talking freely 
to a stranger who might, for 
all he knew, be plebeian in his 
connections ? 
















































stones take the best polish, they im- Vij MY); 4 WN . \ Good manners benefit the pos- 
agine that a similar rule applies to the YU Wi / UY Wf yyy thi Wn . SSS \ sessor as well as those with whom he 
human heart, which is pushing the meta- tify y / j U) comes into contact; for many a man 


phorical use of the word ‘‘ polish” rather too 
far. If man is selfish and unfeeling by na- 
ture, it certainly will not make him any the less 
so to cultivate a rough and boorish manner; while 
the habit of restraint necessitated by wearing a mask 
of politeness must have a tendency to check the growth 
of his baser instincts, and it certainly prevents his being 
the nuisance he otherwise would be to casual acquaintances. 

I do not believe in roughness being a sign of honesty. When 
a rude fellow does a civil thing it makes a great impression on 
you, because it is unexpected, while you form a higher estimate of 
a pleasant companion’s probable conduct, and call him a smooth- 
tongued hypocrite if he does not come up to it. 

**Seratch the Russian, and you will find the Tartar,” says—Voltaire, I 


who seems to be a bore at first, and who 
is therefore dropped by the unamiable after a 
sentence or two, proves to be a most excellent 
and entertaining companion to him who, out of 
sheer civility, encourages him. He is like many fine 
clarets, vin ordinaire while cold, and requiring warmth 
to bring out the bouquet. 
The man of really good manners is polite at home as 
well as abroad. I hate (don’t you ?) to see one who is all civil- 
ity to strangers, rough and bearish to his wife, his sisters, or his 
children; and yet it is common enough. The man is not wanting 
in affection, but courtesy is irksome to him, and so he throws it off 
with his boots, and pene rudeness —. his slippers. oad will os = 
erhaps that he means no harm, it is only his manner. at may be, t 
think. But don’t scratch the Russian, and you will pass a delightful even- Mr “ | en bad manner, and causes more domestic misery than any thing 
ing with him; while the unvarnished Tartar would eat your candles, and else. [N.B.—These remarks are not altogether inapplicable to ladies. ] 
Pistol you if you objected. Give me the Russian. : Quanren Section oF Tipy.—CHAIn AND Another real test of good manners is the ability to retain the polish at 
I own that I esteem the growth of politeness between man and man to Satin Stitch EMBROIDERY. times of peril, anger, or excitement. There is a story told of Spanish po- 
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Fig. 1.—Tapestry Ruc.—One-EicutH oF Foti S1ze.—[See Fig. 2, Page 777. ]—For design and description see Supplement (Embroidery Page), Nos. 1-4, 


liteness which may probably not be familiar. 
When the ruins of Lisbon were cleared after the 
famous earthquake, the skeletons of two dons 
Were discovered in a doorway, hat in hand, and 
bowing to one another. They had evidently 
meditated escape from the house on the first 
shock, had met in the passage, and each being 
too polite to pass out before the other, they had 
perished together. : 

But of all the anecdotes in illustration of my 
subject which I could produce, were readers 
More patient, that which charms me most is a 
French one. A citizen of that polished country 


OE ge 


ER EGER 


had unfortunately done something which neces- 
sitated his being hanged, and as there -was no 
professional executioner available for the occa- 
sion, the painful duty of carrying out the sen- 
tence devolved upon an amateur, who apologized 
for any possible short-comings to the person 
principally concerned. 

‘*T hope you will pardon me,” said he, ‘‘if I 
put you to any unnecessary inconvenience, but 
the fact is I have never hanged any one before.” 

‘¢Pray do not mention it,” replied the other; 
‘* for that matter, I have never been hanged be- 
fore. We must each do our best.” 


LUNCHEON. 


T does not do to go without lunch altogether, 


and it is equally deleterious to the system to | 
make a large meal in the middle of the day. | 


The ordinary and healthy lunch should be light, 


nutritious, and, if possible, should be taken in a | 


perpendicular position. It is difficult to sug- 
gest any accurate regulations as to substance, 
for variety is undoubtedly of great importance, 
and the human stomach is an intensely delicate 
and sensitive organ. I can confidently recom- 
mend a plate of strong, clear soup. A dozen 


and a half of oysters, when in season, form per- 
haps the best luncheon that can be suggested. 
Bread, cheese, and butter, so long as they are very 
moderately indulged in, I have no objection to 
whatever. Any thing in the nature of a sand- 
wich should be sedulously avoided. Scotch oat- 
cake can be made of eminent service at one 
o'clock, but I am disposed to think that biscuits 
are a mistake. A broiled sole with clarified but- 
ter, or the deviled lez of a chicken, are not, on the 
whole, of too substantial an order. Light arti- 
cles of this description readily suggest themselves, 
but never, never, NEVER eat a beefsteak for lunch 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“For look you, Sir, you know not which way you 
shall go.” 


*¢I’w glad I’ve seen you before I went in,” 
said John, beginning hurriedly to speak before 
Edward could arrange his ideas, and while he 
was yet hesitating to encounter the cruel task 
before him. ‘‘I’m glad I’ve seen you; because 
it’s probable I may save a very painful scene—a 
scene that would be very painful to me, I assure 
you; yes, indeed, very painful. I assure you I 
will feel it very much.” Here John’s face as- 
sumed an expression of extreme sensibility and 
self-compassion. 

‘* What do you mean ?” cried Edward, hoarse- 


ly. 
‘ ‘* Well, my dear Sir, I’ve been thinking very 
painfully over the matter—prayerfully too, I 
might say,” said John, throwing a rapid glance 
at Edward to see how he took it; ‘‘and I have, 
very reluctantly indeed—in fact, with great vio- 
lence to my own feelings (being, as you know, a 
man of very tender feelings)—but I have come to 
the conclusion, reluctantly, as you may know—” 
*¢ Well,” said Edward, looking in a dazed way 
at his face. ‘* Well?” 
“That it won’t do. My engagement with 
our sister must be broken off. I don’t know 
ow I shall bear it, indeed, for I was very deep- 
ly attached to her—very. A most excellent 

oung woman, and calculated to make any one 

appy and comfortable in the highest degree. 
I can’t tell you how I feel the disappointment ; 
but there are considerations higher than those 
of mere earthly affection: there’s the duty I 
owe my parents and—and my godfather. All 
my prospects in life depend upon them, all my 
chance of the living of Pumptrisaint, besides the 
legacy I’m sure to have. Now, Edward, as a 
dutiful son, I ask you, how can I go against 
that ?” 

‘You told us your father approved,” said 
Edward, in a faint voice. He realized the sit- 
uation now. Heavens! was this the man at 
whose feet they must crawl, whose mercy and 
forbearance they were bound to implore? 

“So he had, in away. I hadn't given him 
all the particulars, and perhaps I wasn’t explicit 
enough as to your position, and so on. But 
when my father and my godfather—Sir Pantlin 
Jones, you know, b t and ber of Par- 
liament—when they came to see the house you 
lived in, and all that; and really it hadn’t struck 
me, but when I come to look at it I see that it 
would be a descent now, wouldn’t it, from Sir 
Pantlin Jones of Pumptrisaint to Hulse of Ebbs- 
fleet Wharf? Well, I told them your father was 
a wharfinger, but it seems that the drain-pipes 
upset my godfather. I begged of them to see 
Lucy, who is such a sweet girl that they couldn't 
help being pleased with her. But it was no use. 
He's so impatient, is Sir Pantlin. ‘John,’ he 
said to me, ‘ by ——, if you marry a bricklayer's 
daughter, I'll disown you forever.’” 

“*Oh, he said that, did he?” cried Edward, 
white with suppressed passion, his sense of help- 
lessness and powerlessness making his rage glow 
all the more fiercely. ‘‘ And what did you say?” 

** What could I say, my dear fellow? I did 
try to explain that they were pipes and tiles, and 
not bricks, that your father dealt in, and that 
very respectable people sold such things in Lon- 
don ; but it was not a morsel of good.” 

‘*Then you mean to say—” 

**T want you to take this letter to your sister. 
Break it to her as gently as you can, my dear 
fellow, for I dare say she'll feel it as much as 
Ido. Only give her to understand that this is 
final, and ask her to pity me.” 

** Pity you, you infernal scoundrel !” 

“What!” shouted John. 

** You lying, cozening scoundrel !” 

The word roused all the fiery blood of the 
Welshman. With the back of his hand he smote 
Edward in the mouth, and in a moment his lips 
were streaked with blood. With the rapidity 
of lightning Edward returned the buffet with a 
left-handed blow, delivered so straight and true 
that, as Jones threw back his head to avoid it, 
it fell upon him just under the right ear, so that 
he dropped heavily to the ground. 

The candle had fallen over in the scuffle; all 
was silent after the first crash of the fall of the 
man, and all was dark. 

“John!” cried Edward, in alarm. ‘‘ John, 
have I hurt you? where are you? what are 
you “al Speak to me; for Heaven's sake, 
8 r 





There wasn’t a word in reply. Not a sound 
to be heard, except the howling and scratching 
of the big dog up stairs. 

** John! John!” said Edward, stooping over 
him, and taking hold of his arm, ‘‘ what have I 
done to you?” 

The arm dropped down limp and flaccid. 
There was no flutter of breath or whisper of life 
in the body lying there. With trembling haste 
Edward felt for the match-box, and tried to 
strike a light. The match flared, sputtered, 
went out. His hands were wet with some vis- 
cid fluid; he couldn’t wipe it off. He got a 
light at last. The feeble flame of the candle 
disclosed the body of Jones lying prone and life- 
less; its head rested in a small pool of blood. 
The head had struck against the triangular edge 
of the iron vise. It was impossible that the life 
should have gone out of a strong man’s body on 
such small provocation. It was a swoon he was 





in; he would recover presently. But it was aw- 
ful, too, to see the stillness of the body. There 
was a tremulous flutter of the nether lip for a 
moment—was it the sign of returning life? No; 
rather the last struggle of expiring nature. For 
after that the features took a terribly set and 
rigid look, the expression that only the master 
Death can limn. 

Edward held his face between his hands. 
What was this gulf that had opened beneath his 
feet, that had cut him off in a moment from all 
the hopes and desires of life? Had this curse, 
then, indeed descended upon him, this fatal, ir- 
revocable curse? No, it was an evil dream, a 
vision. But there was blood upon his hands— 
blood ! 

‘** Edward,” cried a sweet, soft voice, the voice 
of his sister calling to him from afar, ‘‘ are you 
there? Where is John?” 

**T don’t know.” 

Between all his past life, bright and honorable, 
and the dark, dismal future awaiting him, there 
was now this invisible barrier, these words, the 
words of the unhappy prototype of all blood- 
stained men—‘‘I know not.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

“Pless my soul! how full of cholers I am, and trem- 
pling of mind!” e 

Tue Reverend John Jones had occupied lodg- 
ings, during the time he had been in charge of 
the parish of St. Saveall’s, in Finsbury Circus, a 
locality, be it said, much more airy and cheerful 
than Pimlico. It need hardly be remarked that 
the mistress of the house was a Welshwoman. 
Her husband was a little atomy of a man, who 
was agent to some slate company in North Wales. 
She herself was a buxom woman, clever, tidy, 
and very clean. She was really glad to have as 
a lodger the son of the archdeacon. She was not 
a churchwoman herself; she attended a Welsh 
chapel, whence was served a distillation of all 
the strong faiths in which her countrymen de- 
light; nevertheless she respected much the dig- 
nitaries of the Establishment. Little Evan Mor- 
ris, her husband, was a shocking radical—would 
have people vote against their landlords, and 
generally fly in the face of their bread-and-but- 
ter; but Gwen was a careful, prudent woman, 
who looked forward to returning to Pumptrisaint 
some day, and despised such vagaries. 

The archdeacon was a tall, bony man, who al- 
ways wore an ample black frock, which seemed 
glossy enough in Wales, but, somehow or other, 
looked rather dusty in London—a broad-brimmed 
hat, about which was a perpetual black band, also 
harboring the dust. He had a brown weather- 
beaten face, dark vague eyes; a pleasant smile 
was generally hovering about his mouth. Sir 
Pantlin Jones showed a seamed but fresh-look- 
ing apple face, wore always a gray suit and a 
blue bird’s-eye neck-tie, limped a little in his gait, 
and swore sonorously. 

**De-ear, it’s the archdeacon and Sir Pant- 
lin!” cried Mrs, Morris, as she opened the door. 
‘¢ Well, indeed, and who would have thought of 
seeing you? Come in, do!” 

“We've come to breakfast with my son,” cried 
the archdeacon, after he had shaken hands with 
Mrs. Morris. ‘* We're not putting you out in any 
way, I hope ?” 

** Name o’ goodness, no; but—” Here Mrs. 
Morris’s face clouded: over, and she fell into a 
state of great perplexity. ‘‘Come in, do, and 
sit down!” she cried at last, her face clearing 
for a moment as she led the way into the sitting- 
room. She carefully dusted the seats of two 
chairs with her apron, and left her guests to their 
own devices, while she proceeded to take coun- 
sel of her thoughts. 

John Jones, her lodger, had not come home 
the night before. She didn’t think much of that; 
he might have stopped ont with some friends. 
Mrs, Morris knew the ways of young men too 
well to feel decided alarm. But his father— 
would he not be angry? And Mrs. Morris’s 
first impulses, despite her careful ways, were al- 
ways on the side opposed to law and authority. 
No, she thought, she had better send a note by 
special messenger to Ebbsfleet Wharf, saying 
that the Reverend John Jones’s father had come 
to breakfast, and asking if he had been staying 
there for the night, or if Mr. Hulse knew where 
he was. It would not take ten minutes to run 
to Lower Bridge Street and back. In the mean 
time her lodger’s friends must wait patiently. 

This they did at first, looking at the engrav- 
ings on the wall: a lithograph of Aberdovey 
Pier; a distempered view of the Bay of Naples, 
with the schooner Mary Ann, port of Aberys- 
twith, Thomas Jones, master, 110 tons register, 
floating thereon in great pride; a small portrait 
of Parch. Evan Evans, a shining light of the Cal- 
vinist faith; and a large one of Sir Watkyns, 
his lady, his horse, and a few favorite hounds, 
which occupied a conspicuous post of honor over 
the fire-place. Sir Pantlin soon became impa- 
tient and rang the bell. Nobody answered it, 
and then he began to swear. ‘The archdeacon 
pulled him up sharp. 

‘*Do you remember in whose presence you 
are? Come, come, Sir Pantlin,” he cried, ‘‘ it 
may be all very well at Pumptrisaint, but it 
won't do in London.” 

‘¢That reminds me,” said Sir Pantlin, ‘of a 
story my grandfather used to tell.—God bless 
me, what’s the matter ?” 

For here the door opened, and a young girl 
ran in, fair to see, but very white and eager- 
looking. She came up to his father (to John’s 
father), and took him by the hand. 

** You are John’s father, [know. Oh, tell me 
where he is! Where did you leave him ?” 

‘*Why, he’s here, of course; these are his 
rooms. Bless me, what—” 

** Indeed he’s not here, archdeacon ; he didn’t 
come home last night, and I sent to Mr. Hulse’s 
to see if they knew where he was. This is Miss 





Hulse, cariad anwyl!” cried Mrs. Morris, appear- 
ing hot and flustered, her bonnet stuck upright 
on her head. 

** How very unaccountable!” cried the arch- 
deacon. ‘‘ Heleft usin Piccadilly at eight o’clock 
last night, saying that he was going home, and 
asked us to breakfast with him at nine. What 
can be the matter? You say, young lady, that 
you have seen or heard nothing of him ?” 

‘*Only the bell!” cried Lucy ; ‘‘ only the bell! 
I heard his ring at the door, but there was no- 
body there, and from that moment I feared that 
something had happened.” Lucy began to sob. 

‘**T can’t understand it,” said the archdeacon, 
—— quite pale and flaccid. ‘‘ What shall we 

o Md 


** Stay, here is an open letter,” cried Sir Pant- 
lin, ‘‘lying on the table. Read it, Jones; it may 
throw light upon the affair.” 

The archdeacon took it up and read it. It was 
the letter advising Jones of the dishonor of the 
bill to which his name had been forged. 

The father groaned heavily; for the moment 
he thought that all was explained—that his son, 
overwhelmed with embarrassments of which his 
father was ignorant, had either absconded or 
committed suicide; but, looking again at the 
letter, he saw that there was written across it in 
his son’s untidy scrawl, ‘‘ This is either a stupid 
hoax or a base forgery.” 

‘¢T think,” said the archdeacon, looking round 
wildly—‘‘I think we’d better send for the po- 
lice. Don’t go, young lady; we shall require 
your assistance.” 

‘* Yes,” cried Sir Pantlin. ‘‘ Run, Mrs. Mor- 
ris, give my compliments—Sir Pantlin’s compli- 
ments—Sir Pantlin of Pumptrisaint, his compli- 
ments—to the nearest magistrate, and request 
that he will do me the favor to place the services 
of his most experienced detectives and active 
officers at my—at Sir Pantlin’s—disposal. Do 
you hear, Mrs. Morris?” 

“*Oh yes!” cried Lucy; ‘‘he has come to 
some harm. Oh, do run for the police! I will 
go too; I will go and look for him.” 

They couldn’t stop her. She ran out quickly. 


CHAPTER X. 
“Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes.” 


Art nine o’clock on Monday morning, Edward 
Hulse issued from the postern-gate of Ebbsfleet 
Wharf. He looked pale and haggard, and cast 
an uneasy glance up and down the street as he 
went out. He turned eastward, and passed up 
a succession of narrow streets, in which the com- 
bined flavor of oranges, red-herrings, fresh and 
kippered fish, mingled with tarry ropy odors 
from the river hard by, and pushed his way 
through swarms of coster-mongers, crowds of 
porters and loafers, threading in and out among 
drays and lorries, whose heavy horses made the 
pavements ring with the resonance of their iron 
hoofs. Passing through all this noise and confu- 
sion, he came to a quiet triangular space, round 
which were ranged, in a hollow crescent, num- 
a carts and vans, waiting for their morning 
loads. . 

Before him crouched the grim gray walls of 
the Tower, about whose battlements and bas- 
tions the light gray mists of the morning still 
lingered. The flag of England drooped half- 
way down on the staff, betokening the death of 
one of her most veteran and gallant soldiers, 
while visible here and there, between the cren- 
elations of the walls, the scarlet-glowing coat, 
the black bear-skin, the glinting bayonet of the 
sentry, caught the cheery morning beams of the 
sun, as he struggled forth from his encompass- 
ing vapors. 

Around the dry and arid fosse of the Tower 
is a little belt of shrubbery and grass. To this 
the entrance is by a wooden wicket, which the 
inhabitants of the neighboring square are allowed 
to use. Edward passed unchallenged into this 
inclosure. The meagre shrubs, whose leaves, 
even now, were dropping rattling to the ground 
at each breath of wind, afforded only a scanty 
screen. Nevertheless, this had been before now 
the trysting-place of Edward and Patty, and 
here he had been summoned to meet her at nine 
o'clock this Monday morning. 

‘*T thought you were in Margate, Patty, till 
I got your note just now.” 

Edward spoke in dreary, mechanical tones : 
his soul was away. He might move hither and 
thither, his mind rested always in the narrow 
inclosure of Ebbsfleet Wharf. Patty, in a mo- 
ment, noticed his gloom. . 

‘“‘You are not well, Edward?” she said. 
‘*What is the matter?” 

‘Oh, I'm pretty well,” he replied, with a forced 
laugh—‘‘ that is, I’m a little seedy, that’s all.” 

‘* The reason I asked you to meet me,” said 
Patty, with dignity—her pride had taken alarm 
at Edward’s coldness—‘“‘ the reason I asked you 
to meet me here was to put you on your guard.” 

** Against what ?” said Edward, with a start. 

** Against Bilfil. He is your enemy, and I 
am afraid he has some hold over you.” 

Edward ground his teeth. 

‘* And pray how do vou know any thing about 
Bilfil?” he cried, angrily. 

Patty smiled ; she didn’t mind his anger. 

“T met him at Margate, and I had a long 
walk with him yesterday morning. Indeed, he 
made me an offer, Ned, and I refused it.” 

‘* He, Bilfil, offered you marriage!” cried Ed- 
ward. 

Patty nodded, and went on: 

‘*T refused him, and then he asked about you ; 
and then, of course, I told him all about it, and 
he said that you were a fool, and couldn’t take 
care of yourself, much less of any body else— 
those were his very words, Ned; and—you 
mustn’t be angry—that you would be in prison 
before long. And then I got warm, and called 
him a liar; and he laughed, and took out his 





pocket-book, and showed me a paper, a bill, with 
your name to it; and I couldn’t believe my eyes, 
and then he shut up his book with a snap. ‘Like 
that,’ he cried, ‘I will shut up your Master Ed. 
ward!’ Oh, Edward, the very click of that lock 
made me shudder. And I didn’t lose a moment, 
but came back to London by the next train, and 
I went almost to your house, and I was going 
to knock at the door, and ask for you—I didn’t 
like to, Ned; oh, I felt so wretched, Ned !—but 
at that moment I heard somebody coming along. 
It was quite dusk, so I stepped into the next 
lane, thinking, if it was you, I could see you 
without any fuss; and it wasn’t you after all, 
but the curate of St. Saveall’s; and then I wait- 
ed, and saw him go in, and you come after him 
quickly, running, trying to overtake him, and I 
hadn’t time to stop you.” 

Edward gave a groan. Oh, if she had only 
stopped him! 

“‘T hadn’t time to stop you, and finding you 
had a visitor, a friend, I didn’t like to ask for 
you, Ned, and I waited some little time hoping 
he or you might come out; but he never came 
out, Ned.” 

Edward gave another involuntary groan. 

** And then somebody spoke to me, some tip- 
sy man, and I ran home as fast as I could, and 
sent you a note instead this morning. And now 
you really must be careful, Ned, and keep out of 
the way, for I think it would break my heart to 
see you in prison.” 

‘* Patty,” said Ned, a sudden thought striking 
him, ‘‘are you as true as steel, as brave as a 
lion? Are you to be trusted with a life?” 

‘*Try me!” cried Patty, with a curl of the 
lip and a flash of the eye. 

They whispered together long; and when they 
had finished, Patty’s face was as pale as Ed- 
ward’s, Then they clasped hands for a moment, 
and went their ways. 

Edward sent a note to Paston and Brett that 
morning, saying that he wasn’t well, and would 
take his holiday a week sooner than he had in- 
tended ; and having dispatched that by the office- 
boy, he went into the yard, lit a pipe, and await- 
ed events. His sister was out; had gone out 
without leaving any message. This disquieted 
him. Where could she be? A man had called 
and inquired for him. Who could he be? A 
detective, perhaps—hardly. Swift as retribution 
might be, there would surely be a little respite, 
an hour or two of liberty, a little gleam of this 
bright autumn sunshine, ere the chillness and 
blackness of night succeeds. 

There was a ring at the bell—a short, quick 
ring. Edward went to the gate. <A respect- 
able-looking man stood there. 

‘* Mr. Edward Hulse in?” he said. 

**T am Edward Hulse.” 

**Qh, then can I have a word with you?” 

“Certainly. Come in.” 

He ushered the man into the yard. 

‘*T have a paper here for you,” the man whis- 
pered—‘‘a writ. Suit of Bilfil, You know, I 
dare say.” 

“* Yes, it’s all right,” said Edward; ‘‘there’s 
nothing more to say, is there?” 

“Oh no; allright. Good-day.” 

** Good-day.” 

‘Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith, to Edward Hulse of Ebbsfieet Wharf, in 
the County of the City of London, We warn you that, 
unless within twelve days after the service of this writ 
on you (inclusive of the day of such po ay at ob- 


tain leave from one of the Judges of the Courts at 
Westminster to appear, and do within that time ap- 


= in our Court of Common nee in an action at 
e suit of William Bilfil, the said William Bilfil may 
ga therein to ag mo and execution. Witness, 

ir William Bellows, Knight, at Westminster, the sixth 
day of October, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Sixty-four.” 

He was sharp upon him, then, this Bilfil. No 
respite here. Ned had been a careful, prudent 
youth, nervously anxious for respectability and 
good opinion. At any other time this writ upon 
him would have caused him the keenest suffering; 
now he scarcely felt the slightest concern. Twelve 
days! twelve days! What will be the end of it? 
Where would they all be at the end of twelve 
days? 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Ts there no pity sitting in the clouds 
‘hat sees into the bottom of my grief?” 

Ir was not long before the services of an ex- 
perienced City detective were secured by the 
archdeacon. The name of Sir Pantlin Jones, 
Bart., M.P., did, it appeared, carry some little 
weight with it. The detective, a stout, heavy- 
looking man, of an unmistakably policeman’s eye 
and jowl, who was known to his friends as Mr. 
Brass, asked a good many questions concerning 
the circumstances of John Jones’s disappearance. 
But he. didn’t seem at all excited about the mat- 
ter. 
‘Depend upon it, gents,” he said, ‘he'll 
come back. As for the young lady being in it, 
bless her ‘art, sweethearts are none so plenty 
that gals should go and knock ’em on the head. 

“ But you don’t know—you haven’t explained 
to the officer,” said Sir Pantlin to the archdea- 
con, ‘‘what he had gone there to do.” i 

‘*No,” said the archdeacon, reluctantly ; I 
didn’t want to say any thing about it. But the 
fact was, John, my son, was going to the house 
to break off the match at my command.” 

‘¢ And do you think,” said Mr. Brass, reflect- 
ively, ‘that the young woman ’d ’a said any 
thing about the ring at the bell if she’d known 
where he'd been put to? Wasn’t that nat'ral 
now? Fancying every ring at the bell was his 
—waiting to hear his footstep, bless her ’art, and 
he never come. No, depend upon it, gents, hes 
all right. His heart failed him jest at the last ; 
he know’d he was going to break her ’art, poor 
dear, and he hadn’t res'lootion to do it. He'll 
come back in a day or two; still, well keep 
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our eyes open—yes, we'll keep our eyes open, 
gents.” 

‘¢ But you must do more than that, officer; re- 
member he’s my godson—Sir Pantlin Jones of 
Pumptrisaint ; you seem to forget that—my god- 
son, do you hear ?” 

‘‘Then you ought to have kep him more up 
in his chatecum, Sir Pantlin, than what he were 
by all accounts. Now, the fac’ is, gents, I know 
a leetle more about this bisness than you thinks, 
for I met a young party jest now whose face I 
recelected, and I found he’d jest come away from 
this here door, and by means of a little cross- 
questioning I finds out that this chap has a writ 
to serve on our young master. Well, I puts 
this and that together, and I comes to the con- 
clusion that he’s laid up somewhere : not very 
far, p’r’aps, if we only knew.” 

“Eh? Begad, archdeacon, I didn’t think 
that of our boy; don’t seem like him,eh? It 
must be a mistake. Like this, eh?” said Sir 
Pantlin, picking up the open lawyer’s letter. 
‘*1’d better show the officer this letter, eh ?” 

The detective read the letter. 

**Tt makes the thing only the stronger, gents. 
A writ to be served—a bill dishonored—that’s a 
bit of flash in the pan about the forgery, depend 
upon it; his sweetheart too, p’r’aps, poor lass, 
who knows ?—and he ’ooks it. Yes, gents, he’s 
stepped it—depend upon it, he has.” 

Then all of a sudden Lucy’s voice was heard 
in the hall below. 

‘¢ Are they up stairs? Let me go to them at 
once!” she cried, bursting into the room. ‘‘I 
have news of him. He did come to the house; 
it was his hand I heard on the bell; his last vis- 
it was to me; he must have had foul play. Oh, 
dear Sirs, perhaps it isn’t yet too late!” 

‘But, young lady,” said Mr. Brass, ‘‘ where 
did you get this bit of evidence?” 

**From Mrs. Robinson, of Trinity Square. I 
knew John called there sometimes. He had a 
friend there, formerly a curate, who lodged there, 
and I went there to ask for him ; and she saw him 
—at least, not she but her daughter—saw him go 
into our door, the yard door, you know, last night 
at nine, or soon after.” 

** And what is the daughter’s name ?” 

‘Patty, Patty Robinson.” 

Mr. Brass noted down the name and address, 
and then took his departure. If, indeed, John 
Jones had entered the yard of the Ebbsfleet 
Wharf soon after nine on the Sunday night, and 


- had not been seen to come out, while the inmates 


of the house denied all knowledge of him, it 
looked queer. But even yet Mr. Brass didn’t look 
kindly upon the case. ‘The young man had ab- 
sconded, and would turn up again shortly in the 
most prosaic way, robbing every body of their 
respective shares in his bounty money. Still it 
was a matter on which to keep an eye. 

Lucy, meantime, had looked often and wist- 
fully at the archdeacon. John had talked to her 
so much about his father and his godfather—she 
recognized them both by his description of them 
—and she had looked forward to their coming 
half in delight and half in trepidation. On the one 
hand, she had felt that to be received by John’s 
father as his daughter would be one of the most 
delightful of experiences; on the other, she had 
shrunk shyly from the strangeness and stiffness 
of such a meeting. But that in John’s father 
she would find a man who would not acknowl- 
edge her as a daughter had never occurred to 
her; and even in her grief and trouble at John’s 
disappearance she felt an additional heart-ache at 
the coldness and formality with which she had 
been treated. Perhaps she had not sufficiently 
explained herself. It might have been an un- 
maidenly thing to come unaccompanied to her 
lover’s rooms, to introduce herself unasked to 
his relatives. In her anxiety and trouble such 
things had been forgotten: she would explain to 
these two gentlemen, who looked so embarrassed 
by her presence, why and how she had forgotten 
them. . 

“Sir,” she said, addressing the archdeacon, 
‘* perhaps I ought not to have come to you here; 
but when I found that John had disappeared—” 

‘¢ Disappeared!” cried Sir Pantlin, testily ; 
‘the boy hasn’t disappeared.” 

‘¢ That John had not come home last night, 
for I felt very uneasy ever since I heard his ring 
last night, and he not there—oh, I felt such a 
chill and shock! and when—you know how one 
can’t shake off these forebodings—I found he 
really had not been heard of since then—oh, I 
felt sure something had happened, and I came 
here to find you and tell you what I know; for 
you know,” said Lucy, blushing and looking 
down, ‘‘ that I am to be his wife.” 

*¢ Ahem, yes,” said the archdeacon, coughing 
and choking. He had felt very guilty and trou- 
bled ever since he had heard about the ring at 
the bell, knowing how surely the errand on 
which he had sent his: son had turned him away 
from that doorway, within which would have 
been safety for him that night. He had thought 
meanly, even suspiciously, of these Hulses, as 
people who had entrapped and deceived his boy. 
But he couldn’t think meanly of Lucy as she 
stood before him in her purity and grace and 
helplessness. With the same trouble they were 
both pale and wan. For the same grief were 
their eyes suffused with tears. 

The archdeacon looked at Sir Pantlin; Sir 
Pantlin looked at the archdeacon. 

‘*Bless you, my dear,” said Sir Pantlin at 
last, blowing his nose and coughing and splut- 
tering. ‘‘ Bless you, we've heard all about you, 
my dear. Only find the boy—only find him, my 
darling —and he shall marry you to-morrow 
—yes, by jingo! Eh, archdeacon ?” he cried, 
turning fiercely upon his friend. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, we shall never, never look 
upon his face again!” cried the archdeacon, shak- 
ing all over with excitement. 

“*Nonsense!” whispered Sir Pantlin. ‘* Non- 
sense, Jack! you frightened the boy away by your 





harshness. Why the deuce couldn't you let the 

lad have his own way—a sweet girl like that, 

too? Begad, Jack, I’m ashamed of you!” 
**Anwyl dad!” cried the archdeacon; *‘and 

you were worse against it than any body. But, 

oh, my dear, help us—help us two poor old men, 

who are half distracted—help us to find our boy !” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonpDeENnT. } 
Dial Broughams.—A dead-and-gone Scandal. 
HE two great sensations of this week have 
been the reappearance in public life of Mr. 
Bright and the publication of the autobiography 
of Mr. Mill. 

The former on his re-election for Birmingham 
had an audience of 17,000 persons, and spoke 
for an hour and ten minutes with all his ancient 
eloquence and good sense, though the old fire 
was somewhat lacking. He told his fellow-coun- 
trymen, in his own vigorous language, exactly 
what the liberals have done for them, and what 
the Tories have not done. I am proud to think 
that with respect to the former I placed the case 
before you two months ago (under the head of 
‘‘ What Mr. Gladstone has done for us”), point 
by point, exactly as he describes it, so that there is 
no need for recapitulation. All England has now 
learned how the case stands between those two. 
parties, stripped of all falsehood and ‘ Bun- 
combe.” Where and where alone Mr. Bright is at 
odds with his own followers is in his curious views 
with respect to the adulteration of food—a matter 
which, in his admiration for free trade, he seems 
to imagine ought to be left to right itself. The 
executive, however, has, I am glad to say, de- 
cided otherwise; and should my milkman empty 
his can at my door, with any admixture of water 
in it, it costs me, it is true, 5d. a quart instead of 
4d. (for the milkmen have naively admitted that 
if they are compelled to sell pure milk, they must 
charge twenty-five per cent. more for it); but it 
costs him £10 under the new act. I believe the 
good people in New York have protected them- 
selves long ago from such practices. 

But have you got dial carriages? These 
sound very much like an American invention, so 
ingenious are they and yet so simple! but they 
purport to be originated by a London jeweler. 
There is a dial on the splash-board under the eyes 
of the driver, and a duplicate dial within the car- 
riage, and these are connected with one another 
by a tight chain. They are designed to super- 
sede the check-string, but may even in many 
cases render the services of a footman unneces- 
sary. On their faces are engraved every direc- 
tion that is likely to be given by the inside pas- 
senger —‘‘ Fast,” ‘‘Slow,” ‘*Go on,” ‘* Stop,” 
“Stop right,” ‘*Stop left,” ‘*Club,” ** Home,” 
‘* Wall Street”—and the handle strikes a bell 
that calls the attention of the coachman to these 
orders. 

For my own part, I have not a dial brougham 
yet, and though of course ‘‘all my carriages” 
(as Mr. Whalley says) can be fitted with this 
new invention, what would form a very pretty 
present at Christmas-time (which is now ap- 
proaching) from an editor to his contributor, or 
from a body of readers to their favorite writer 
in their favorite periodical, would be a dial 
brougham. 

‘General society, as now carried on in En- 
gland, is so insipid an affair, even to the persons 
who make it what it is, that it is kept up for any 
other reason rather than the pleasure it affords. 
All serious discussion on matters on which opin- 
ions differ being considered ill-bred, and the na- 
tional deficiency in liveliness and sociability hav- 
ing prevented the cultivation of the art of talk- 
ing agreeably on trifles, in which the French of 
the last century so much excelled, the sole at- 
traction of what is called society to those who 
are not at the top of the tree is the hope of be- 
ing able to climb a little higher in it......To per- 
sons of any but a very common order in thought 
or feeling such society, unless he has personal 
objects to serve by it, must be supremely unat- 
tractive; and most people, in the present day, 
of any really high class of intellect, make their 
contact with it so slight, and at such long inter- 
vals, as to be almost considered as retiring from 
it altogether.” 

The above is the verdict passed upon general 
society by Mr. John Stuart Mill in his recent 
autobiography, and it being in the main true 
enough, general society doesn’t like it. They 
can not ignore Mr. Mill’s opinions, but they re- 
venge themselves by abusing his book. It is 
open, indeed, to objections upon all points, ex- 
cept its style, which is absolutely faultless. The 
curiosity of it lies in two things: first, in the 
fact that the author should have thought it worth 
while to defend himself from the charge of being 
a prig (which in youth he most unquestionably 
was); and secondly, that he seems quite unaware 
of the total revolution in his own character that 
took place after his emancipation from his father 
(a perfect nigger-driver in his high-pressure edu- 
cation of his son), and upon his acquaintance 
with the lady (Mrs. Taylor) who eventually be- 
came his wife. He protests that to her—not to 
her encouragement and sympathy merely, but to 
herself, her intelligence, learning, and aspira- 
tions—is owing at least one-half of all that he 
has written and accomplished ; that what was 
wanting in his mind she supplied, being, among 
other things, ‘‘a greater poet than Carlyle.” 

‘*Come, come!” says society ; ‘* this will not do. 
We knew Mrs. Mill, some of us, tolerably well, 
and all this is hyperbole. She was a clever 
woman, with a very retentive memory ; and since 
she remembered and repeated her husband’s 
views, it is only reasonable that he should have 
set her down as the wisest and most admirable 
of womankind.” 

A curious disinterment of an old scandal has 





just come to light at Brighton. A Civil and 
United Service Club has been just established in 
what was once the marine residence of the fa- 
mous Mrs. Fitzherbert, the twice-married beauty 
whose charms conquered the. susceptible Prince 
Regent, afterward George IV., though she was 
seven years his senior, and caused him to con- 
tract with her what was almost a morganatic 
matriage; and the alterations made in the house 
have revealed a fact which scandal always whis- 
pered—that a subterranean passage existed be- 
tween the fair lady’s residence and the Pavilion, 
that of his royal highness. ‘The incident has 
stirred up the dust of that dead-and-gone in- 
trigue in a very ghastly manner. 

There is doubtless many a good whist-player 
in New York who has dropped a tear—or its 
equivalent, for I suppose few whist-players do 
drop tears—over poor James Clay, the best part- 
ner and most formidable opponent who ever sat 
down to whist, and the writer of the text-book 
of that noble game. He sat in Parliament many 
years for Hull, and was the proposer of the once 
famous educational franchise, to which it was 
humorously objected that ‘‘it would exclude the 
aristocracy.” If not witty himself, he was the 
cause of wit in others, and the last thing that 
has been put into his ‘* poor dumb mouth” is as 
follows: Once upon a time—bdut once—he lost 
a game by trumping a thirteenth card. This 
weighed upon his mind as a murder would have 
done upon the conscience of any other man, and 
gave him nightmare for weeks. ‘‘I dream,” 
said he, ‘‘of meeting that thirteenth spade in a 
very narrow lane, where there is no room to pass 
it, and therefore I am obliged to trump him.” 
If this is not worthy of Charles Lamb, my name 
is not R. Kemste, of London. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE public mind is specially interested just 
at present in regard to gold and silver coin, 
and the possible resumption of ‘‘specie pay- 
ment.”’ any of us_have almost forgotten the 
times when dollars, half and quarter dollars, 
with smaller silver coin, and possibly a sprink- 
ling of gold pieces, jingled in our purses—those 
old-fashioned purses, which, being no fit recep- 
tacle for greenbacks and paper currency, are, per- 
chance, laid away in some unfrequented drawer, 
and may yet prove useful. ‘In view of this 
subject’’—as lecturers and clergymen are accus- 
tomed to say—a few items, taken in substance 
from the annual report of the Director of the 
Mint for the fiscal year ending with June last, 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. The 
amount of gold and silver deposits and pur- 
chases, coins struck and stamped, and bars 
manufactured during the year was as follows: 
gold deposited, $59,937,429 45; silver deposited, 
307,389 43; total amount received and acted 
on, $72,244,818 88. Deducting deposits made and 
issued by one institution and deposited with an- 
other, the deposits were, gold, $57,704,385 88; 
silver, $9,145,328 43; total, $66,849,714 31. The 
total number of gold and silver pieces coined was 
32,523,670, having a total value of $38,639,183. 
The value of bars of fine gold and silver man- 
ufactured, and of imported gold and silver, 
amounted to $27,517,530 61. Some idea of the 
increase of operations may be obtained by 
the statement that the coinage of gold during 
the month of October approximated in value 
$14,000,000, the coin, except as to the Pacific coast 
States and Territories, being, as a general thing, 
in the Treasury and banks. From the most re- 
liable data obtainable at the present time, the 
old coin now in the country is estimated at 
135,000,000, and subsidiary silver, $5,000,000; 
total, $140,000,000. The silver coin is princi- 
ally in circulation in California, Oregon, Neva- 
9 Tae, Arizona, and Texas. Of the coin now 
in the Treasury, about $5,000,000 will need to be 
renovated. A much greater loss results, in proc- 
ess of time, from natural abrasion than would 
be generally supposed; and when a large num- 
ber of pieces are so worn as to be below the pre- 
scribed standard, it is necessary that there should 
be a recoinage. It is stated that there has not 
been a recoinage of gold in this country since 
that which followed the change of standard in 
1834, and that in the very large exports of coin 
since the suspension of specie payments in 1861, 
the unworn coin were selected for that purpose, 
and the light or worn pieces excluded. In the 
course of a few months it is probable that the 
New Orleans Mint will be in a condition for 
coinage operations; and the new mint edifice 
which has been for some time past in the course 
of construction at San Francisco is nearly com- 
pleted. It is now being fitted up with the nec- 
essary machinery and apparatus, and, it is ex- 
pected, will be finished by July, 1874. It isa 
large building—though none too large for its 
purpose—and will doubtless be one of the best 
appointed mints in the world. 





At Clapham, one of the most agreeable sub- 
urbs of London, a model village is in course of 
completion for clerks, artisans, and laborers of 
limited means. There have been two hundred 
applications for the first seventy houses. These 
houses are commodious, and each has a garden. 
The rent of one having nine or ten rooms is 
from $90 to $100. All are built on the most ap- 
atm sanitary and architectural principles. 

rovision is made for schools, lecture-room, 
bath and wash houses, play-grounds, and 
churches. 





The term “ blue,”’ which is sometimes applied 
to Presbyterians, —— from the peculiar 
dress of the Scotch Presbyterian clergy, which 
was a blue gown and a broad blue bonnet. 





As Boston now wants a park, and does not 
know where to locate it, an exchange sagacious- 
ly suggests the Berkshire Hills, which a little 
more “annexion’’ would bring in. 





A Connecticut manufacturer, instead of run- 
ning his mills at Yantic on half time, has adopt- 
ed a system of giving his operatives three days 
vacation in each week, one-half alternating with 
the other, the mill running full time, and for 
their advantage has established in an engine- 
house of the corporation a free school, employ- 
ing a spinner fully competent to take charge of 








it. Not only the children, but adults, are im- 

proving the opportunities thus afforded. The 

— of this manufacturer is worthy of imi- 
tion. 





Agricultural statistics from Ireland report the 
obnoxious growth of weeds all over the country, 
and the inefficacy of all efforts yet made to keep 
them down. These efforts, however, are of a 
curious kind—a prominent one being instruc- 
tion by the inspector to school-children “to 
give their best attention to uprooting weeds by 
the road-sides and in the fields!” 





For two or three years past drawing has been 
one of the regular studies in the Massachusetts 
public schools. This branch is likely to prove 
very serviceable to the scholars in after-life; but 
it has been found difficult to obtain competent 
teachers. The Legislature has now provided 
for the establishment of a State Normal Art 
School, which has been opened this month with | 
a limited number of pupils. Instrumental draw- | 
ing will be taught by lectures, and free-hand } 
drawing by individual instruction, as also paint- | 
ing and designing. Lectures will also be given } 
on architecture and building construction, ma- ' 
chine drawing, orthographic projection, isomet- 
rie projection, projection of shades and shadows, 
geometric drawing, and perspective. 





A communication from Fordyce Barker, M.D., 
of this city, which recently appeared in the New 
York Times, contains some statements of general 
interest in regard to the evils resulting from the 
condition of our pavements. He says: 

“The imperfect surface drainage, the want of clean- 
liness, and the distracting noise of our streets, are 
shortening the lives of our citizens, and are not only 
maintaining, if not increasing, the death rate, but sure- 
I ee pry oe og wom to the city. The energies of the 

oard of Health have no doubt been severely taxed by 
the enormous amount of work it has performed, but 
were its powers ten times greater than at present, they 
would not be adequate to the task of cleaning 300 
miles of streets paved as ours are. In fact, it is next 
to impossible to thoroughly clean a stone pavement. 
Its crevices will always afford lodgments for commi- 
nuted decaying organic matter, furnishing a fertile soil 
for fungoid development. Especially is this the case 
where the pavements have become broken or sunken, 
— receptacles which collect and conserve those 
rejected elements of life, which at the same time ex- 
press and invoke death.” 

Dr. Barker also forcibly comments upon one 
constant annoyance of city life, from which 
many persons experience acute suffering, but of 
which few realize the actual danger. He re- 
marks: 

‘Very few appreciate the effect of persistent noise 
on the nervous system. We now see 4 little of the 
gentle decline of old age in this city. When our busy 
men die they fall with little or no premonition, like 
soldiers in the crash of battle. The toughest railway 
iron is shattered by a sufficient number of compara- 
tive slight blows. It resists without external change, 
but interiorly its filiform structure gradually becomes 
granular, and the end of the transition is marked by 
the blow which fractures the rail. So the strong 
business man, accustomed to the din of travel and 
traffic, endures it for a period without evidence of in- 
jury, until one day comes when the nervous system, 
ceddenly shattered, announces the close of his business 
career and the imminence of dissolution.” 


The opinion is expressed by Dr. Barker that the 
asphalt concretes which have been used exten- 
sively in London during the last five years have 
almost completely overcome the objectionable 
features of stone pavement as to drainage, clean- 
liness, and noise. 


The castle of Ardverikie has been almost to- 
tally destroyed by fire. One feature within the 
castle was a number of wall-etchings, life size, 
by the late Sir Edwin Landseer. When a guest 
at the castle the great painter thus decorated 
three sides of the walls of the drawing-room, 
all the subjects being connected with the chase. 
These relics of Landseer, which were regarded 
as of inestimable value, have been totally de- 
stroyed. For three years past extensive addi- 
tions have been made to the building, and these 
were but recently finished. 





St. Petersburg is built upon low land, and is 
always in some danger of inundation from the 
Neva. In 1824 the waters of the Neva rose 
eighteen feet above their usual level, and there 
was a frightful flood. Since that time there has 
been no inundation so serious as that which oc- 
curred about the middle of October. A violent 
storm of wind and rain commenced about sun- 
set, the water rose rapidly, and the lower part 
of the town was completely flooded. Many of 
the streets were literally rivers. Trees in the 
public gardens were uprooted, telegraph wires 
torn down, several coasting ships actually float- 
ed into the streets, and red people, panic- 
stricken, abandoned their little property, glad 
to escape with their lives. The Zoological Gar- 
dens were completely under water, and the pro- 
prietors had the greatest difficulty in saving the 
animals. The elephant in particular gave a 
great deal of trouble, but he was at last led in 
safety to the nearest police station, where he 
remained for the night. To add to the horrors 
of the night, no less than four fires occurred. 
Soon after two o’clock in the morning the wind 
changed, and the water fell as rapidly as it had 
risen. The loss of property in St. Petersburg 
was very great, but it is believed no lives were 
lost. 





A New rng mie med publishes the follow- 
ing as a fact: ‘In Dover, on Thursday, a $100 
bill actually paid debts amounting to $1000, and 
within eight hours returned to the man who first 
paid it out in the morning. It happened that A 
owed B $100; he paid it. B owed C $100,s0 he 
paid the bill over to him. Thus it-went, and the 
ninth gentleman to whom it was paid, happening 
to owe A $100, paid it over to him, so that it paid 
all these debts and came back to the original 
owner.” 





Unfortunately for the Adventists of Terry Isl- 
and, in the Connecticut River, the end of the 
world failed to come off, as advertised, on the 
5th of November. They are doubtless great- 
ly disappointed at the non-fulfillment of their 
prophecies. 





Powder will explode. This fact was recently 
discovered by a Detroit boy, who, with several 
members of the family, was watching the proc- 
ess of drying half a pound of damp powder in 
an oyster can. They were scattered in various 
directions. 
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Point Lace 
Edging. 
Tris edging 
is suitable for 
trimming altar 
cloths, surplices, 
dresses, etc., and is worked in point lace embroidery with 

point lace braid and thread as shown by the illustration. 


Knitted and Crochet Hood for Girl from 
1 to 2 Years old. 
See illustration on page 777. 

Tuts hood is worked with white zephyr worsted and 
coarse steel knitting-needles in rounds going back and 
forth, all knit plain, and ornamented with single long 
stitches of pink worsted. The pointed outer edge of the 
cape is bordered with one round of sc. (single crochet) 
with pink worsted. Bows and ends of pink satin ribbon 
form the trimming. The crown of the hood consists of a 
round piece twelve inches in diameter. Begin the crown 
from the under edge with a foundation of 20 st. (stitch), 
and going back and forth on these knit 126 rounds all 
plain, but to the 30th round widen at the beginning and 
end of each round always 1 st. ‘Then knit 66 rounds with- 
out widening, and 30 rounds more in which always narrow 
1 st. at the beginning and end of each round. Chain off 
the remaining st. on the needle. ‘he cape and front 
with pointed outer edge are worked crosswise in rounds 
going back and forth. For the cape make a foundation 
of 12 st., and on these knit, forming’ points on one side, 
212 rounds all plain; in the first #6 rounds, at the end 
of every second following round, widen 1 st, ; and in the 
following 14 rounds narrow 1 st. in every second follow- 
ing round. The next two points are worked in a simi- 
lar manner, but in the hollow of each point the number 
of stitches is increased by 1 st. each. In the fourth 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Casuurre Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 15-20. 





Fig. 1.—Water-PRooF CLOAK For GIRL 
FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD.—Back:. 


For pattern and desc 
ment, No. V., 


ription see Supple- 
Figs. 24-29. a: 












































































Fig. 2.—Water-Proor CLOAK FoR 
Girt FROM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—FRontT. 


For pattern and decrgion see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 24-29. 
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point, consisting 
of 32 rounds, 
widen 1 st. in ev- 
ery second follow- 
ing round in the 
first 16 rounds, 

and in the follow- 

ing 16 rounds narrow 1 st. each. The last 3 points are 
worked to correspond with the first 3 points, but in re- 
versed order. For the front, which is worked in a sim- 
ilar manner, make a foundation of 7 st., and on one 
side form 5 points like these previously described. Bor- 
der the cape and front on the pointed edges with one 
round of sc. with pink worsted, and ornament each part 
with long stitches of pink worsted as shown by the illus- 
tration. Work for a binding eighteen inches and seven- 
eighths long a chain stitch foundation of the requisite 
length with white worsted, close it in a ring with one 
slip stitch, and on this crochet 3 rounds of double cro- 
chets, working one on each st. Join the crown of the 
hood from the wrong side with the edge st. of the last 
round of this binding by means of overhand stitches, in 
doing which the crown is slightly gathered; then sew 
the cape and front together with the foundation st: of 
the binding, gathering the cape at the same time; the 
front, however, is set on entirely smooth, and is bordered 
on the front edge with one round of sc. with pink worsted. 
Finally, set on pink satin ribbon betweén the crown and 
cape as shown by the illustration, and furnish the 

hood with bows and strings. 


Crochet and Knitted Cap for Boy from 
1 to 2 Years bid. ' 
See illustration on page 777. 
Tuts cap is worked with white zephyr worsted in 
Afghan stitch (like that of the girl’s crochet, netted, 
and knitted hood, No. VI., Figs. 30-32, Supplement), 
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| Fig. 2.—Gray CasuMerE Dress.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 15-20. 
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and ornamented with crochet cord of 
blue worsted. The pointed rim which 
lies on the cap is bordered with one 
round of sc. (single crochet) of blue 
worsted. The trimming consists of a 
feather knitted in loop stitch with white 
worsted and blue satin bows. For the 
crown of the cap cut of net or paper a 
round piece twelve inches in diameter. 
Begin the crown on the under edge 
with a foundation of 60 st. (stitch); 40 
of these are designed for 
the widening at the left 
side, and 20 st. for the 
first pr. (pattern row) of 
the crown. The widen- 
ing and narrowing are 
done on the outer edge to 
suit the shape of the round 
part. For the pointed 
strip twenty inches long 
make a foundation of 90 
st., crochet on these 5 pr. 
in Afghan stitch, then 6 
sc. on the last round of 
the sixth pr., 6 sc. on the 
edge st. at the left side 
of these 6 pr., 4 sc. on the 
next 4 st. of the strip, and 
then repeat eight times 
from *. The ends of 
this pointed strip are sew- 
ed up from the wrong 
side, and the outer edge 
of the strip is bordered 
with a round of se. of 
blue worsted. Cro- 
chet for a binding 20 
inches wide a foun- 
dation of the 
requisite length, 
close it in a ring 
with one slip 
stitch, and work 
5 rounds of dou- 
ble crochet—one 


FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 1.—Knitrep anp CrocHet Fancuon Hoop. 


on each st. On the edge st. of the last round sew, first, the crown 
of the cap, which is at the same time laid in pleats at regular inter- 
vals, and then join the pointed strip on the straight outer edge with 
the under edge of the binding by means of one round of sc. of blue 
worsted. Ornament the crown with the cord as shown by the illus- 
tration, and the points of the rim with long stitches, which at the 
same time fasten the rim on the crown. The feather on the cap is 
worked crosswise in loop stitch with white zephyr worsted, alternately 
with a single and a treble thread of the same worsted, and with very 
coarse steel needles, as follows: Make a foundation of 4 st. with the 
single thread, and knit one round all purled. Pay no attention to 
the single thread, lay on the treble thread strand, and with the latter 
knit one loop round as follows: 1 p. (purled), insert the needle in 
the following st. as if going to p. the st., lay on a mesh an inch and 
a quarter in circumference before the needle, form a loop, winding 
the thread strand from the under toward the upper side once on the 
mesh and at the same time on the needle, purl the st., and repeat 
this twice, so that three loops are formed. Push the st. on the nee- 
dle to the opposite end, and with the single thread previously left 
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unnoticed knit one round all plain. Turn the work, 
draw the mesh out of the loops, lay on the mesh behind 
the needles, and with the treble thread strand knit one 
loop round all plain. Again push the st. to the oppo- 
site end of the needle, knit with the single thread one 
round purled, and repeat the last four rounds seven times 
more, in doing which always widen 1 st. at the beginning 
and end of the first round in the first, second, third, and 
fourth repetitions, and in the sixth and seventh repetitions 
always narrow 1 st. Fasten the finished feather on the 
cap as shown by the illustration, and cover the seam 
with a bow of blue satin ribbon; a similar bow is set on 
in the middle of the back of the cap. Finish with 
strings of similar ribbon. 




































Knitrep, Netrep, AND Crocuet Hoop For GIRL FROM 


1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 30-32. 


Knitted and Crochet Fanchon Hoods, 
igs. 1 and 2. 

Tuesk fanchon hoods are knitted with white zephyr 
worsted and steel needles in an open-work design, and are 
trimmed with colored ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—For the crown work in an open-work design a 


Lapy's FLANNEL UNDER-VEST. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 21-23. 























KnitTTED AND CrocnEetT Cap For Boy 
FRoM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 






















round part nine inches and three- 
quarters in diameter, which is 
folded in a revers in front. Be- 
gin this part from the under 
edge with a foundation of 10 st. 
(stitch), and going back and 
forth on this knit 22 rounds of 
always alternately t. t. o. (thread 
thrown over), k. (knit) 2 togeth- 
er; at the beginning and end of 
every second following round, 
however, always widen 1 st. 
Knit 10 rounds without chang- 
ing the number of st., 
then 22 rounds more in 
which always narrow 1 
st. at the beginning and 
end of every second fol- 
lowing round. The last 
10 st. are then chained 
off. Begin the strings 
from the under edge with 
a foundation of 8 st., and 
on these knit in the same 
design 16 rounds, in do- 
ing which always widen 
1 st. at the beginning 
and end of each round. 
Now follow 20 rounds 
without widening, then 
2 rounds, in which al- 
ways narrow | st. at the 
beginning and end, and 
92 rounds without 
changing the num- 
ber of st.; then 
cast off. Edge the 
strings with three 
rounds in crochet- 
work ; the first two 
of these rounds are 
worked with white 
worsted, and the 
third round with 
light purple floss 
silk, as follows: Ist 
round. — Always 1 
sc. (single crochet) 
on each edge st. on 
the sides and on the 
under edge of the 


Fig. 2.—Kyittep anp Crocurer Fancnuon Hoop. 


finished knitted parts. 


following st., 1 ch., with this pass over 1 st., and repeat from >. 


2d round.—* 1 sc. on the next st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 5 de. (double crochet) on the second 


round.— * 1 sc. on the next se. of the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 5 de., 4 ch., with these pass over 3 st., and re- 
peat from *. For the ruffles knit on a foundation of the requisite 
length 7 rounds in the same design, and border this strip with a crochet 
round of purple floss silk as follows: Always alternately work off the 


next st. on the needle together with the t. t. o. with 1 sc., 5 ch. 


3d 


Fold 


the crown in a revers on the front edge, so that the revers is two inches 
and seven-eighths wide in the middle of the front, and in order to make 


it stand up stiff furnish it with a lining of white stiff lace. 
ruffles, and sew them on the hood as shown by the illustration. 


Gather the 
The 


seam made by doing this is covered with crochet points like those on 


the outer edge of the strings. 


Gather the latter on the upper edge, and 
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Fig. 2.—MANNER OF MAKING GOBELIN EmprorwEery For Ruc.—[See Fig. 1, Page 773. 





































































































HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[DrcemBer 6, 1873, 








. 2 consists of a three-cornered crown, fourteen 
inches and a half long and six inches wide through 
the middle, of strips arran; in d 


ing 
from the back edge, and on jhis foundation knit in 


age ety cep engl 

Repeat these two row: 

this narrow always 2 st. at the 
his is borde: 


six inches long two rounds like those before described. 

For the ruffle on the front of the fanchon work a knit- 

ted strip; to do this 

on these knit 14 rounds, going back and forth, as fol- 
hread thro 


a similar manner work 
for the second ruffle a strip of 16 rounds on a founda- 
tion of 182 st. Gather the finished strips, and sew 
them on the front edge of the crown, so that they 
stand upright, as shown by the illustration, and the 
front strip covers the seam of the back strip. On a 
foundation of 242 st. work 16 rounds like those before 
described, and join this strip from the wrong side 
with the streamer worked gg fH crochet-work. 
Finally, run narrow pink satin bon through the 
first of the two rounds bordering the crown and the 
strip. Set on the bows as shown by the illustration. 








WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Once on a time, while jewels flashed 
And rose-hid fountains softly splashed, 
And all the air was sweet and bright 
With music, mirth, and deft delight, 
A courtly dame drew, laughing, near 
A poet, greatest of his time, 
And chirped a question in his ear 
With voice like silver bells in chime: 
**Good Mr. Shakspeare! I would know 
The name thy lady bore, in sooth, 
Ere thine? Nay, little while ago 
It was—for still we mark her youth— 
Some high-born name, I trow, and yet, 
Though I have heard it, I forget.” 
Then answered he, 
With dignity, 
Yet blithely—as the hour was gay— 
* Ann Hathaway.” 


** And good, sweet Sir,” the dame pursued, 
Too fair and winsome to be rude, 
‘*”Tis whispered here, and whispered there, 
By doughty knights and ladies fair, 
That—that—well, that her loyal lord 
Doth e’en obey her slightest. will. 
Now, my good spouse, I pledge my word, 
Though loving well, doth heed me ill. 
How art thou conquered? prithee tell,” 
She pleaded with her pretty frown ; 
**T fain would know what mighty spell 
Can bring a haughty husband down.” 
She ceased, and raised her eager face 
To his with laughing, plaintive grace. 
Then answered he, 
With dignity, 
Yet blithely—as the hour was gay— 
** Ah, lady, I can only say, 
Ann hath a way.” 








ANSTICE’S THANKSGIVING. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THINK the loveliest sight I ever saw, save 
one—and that I will tell you about presently 
—was our garden party. 

Though we lived on the sea-shore, our grounds 
had a southerly exposure, and in June they were 
a region of roses—roses and honeysuckles and 
azaleas, all their bloom and brilliance accented 
by the dark background of hemlocks; and here, 
on Anstice’s eighteenth birthday, we had our gar- 
den party. 

Anstice was so pretty herself—with her long 
hair, that was not quite yellow enough for gold, 
nor quite dark enough for chestnut, and was full 


of short glistening ripples, and her soft brown ° 


eyes, and her: color like that of the roses them- 
selves—I was looking at her from my place; for 
I had been so ill that I was not one of the party, 
and they had only drawn my chair to the window 
above; and I remember thinking that Anstice was 
so pretty herself that, as Ralph said, she could 
make a sunshine in a shady place. When he 
said it, Stuart Maynardier turned with a quick 
look that said he resented the liberty Ralph took 
in making the quotation at all; for eversince Ralph 
had come into the neighborhood Stuart had as- 
sumed a certain proprietary right in Anstice that 
was amusing to us who knew how she detested 
him, and had observed how eagerly she listened 
whenever Ralph was grey | and how she had 
pressed and kept the flower he chanced to give 
her. 

Ralph was quite alone in the world, though he 
came of good stock, as Dr. Sterling used to say ; 
and he was in our part of the country with an in- 
vention of his own—a marine torpedo, I believe, 
which was to be tested by the gun-boats anchor- 
ed off the cape; and, if the government accepted 
it, it would make him such rapid wealth that he 
could afford thenceforth to do nothing—nothing 
but pursue his studies in science. So far from 
Ralph's doing nothing, he was the soul of indus- 
try, and of that inexhaustible and aimost holy 
curiosity in the matters of the universe that be- 
longs to the true sons of science. Dr. Sterling 
had introduced him at our house, and he had 
proved an invaluable companion; and I don't 
know whether Anstice really cared more for him 





than mamma or I or any of the rest of us did, 
though I suppose hers was a different sort of 
caring; for one spring twilight I saw them in the 
garden, slowly sauntering down a walk to the 
terraces of the violet beds, and his arm was about 
her then, and they stopped to put their faces into 
a pink almond bough, and the faces were so close 
together they kissed each other, and I had no 
doubt that they had done it before, and I had no 
doubt, either, that Stuart Maynardier had seen 
the same, for he was coming in under the grape 
arbor at that moment, and he suddenly turned 
on his heel and went softly out. So it was to 
all intents and purposes an engagement between 
Ralph and Anstice; but, as they told mamma, 
they had a sentimental feeling about his work, 
and didn’t want the engagement announced till 
the day his torpedo was tested and named a 
success, 

Well, that was to be, as it happened, on the 
morning of Anstice’s birthday, and so it had been 
decided that our garden party should take place 
in the afternoon. But when the day before ar- 
rived, owing to some illness of the commander 
of the chosen gun-boat, the test was postponed 
aday. However, it was too late to put off the 
garden party, and the guests began to come as 
early as noon—gentlemen and ladies, and lovely 
girls in all manner of bright dresses, like ani- 
mated flowers themselves, as they floated about 
under the blue sky among the opening flowers 
in the sunshine. The strawberries and cream 
were set out under the marquee, and the target 
was up on the lawn for the archery; for one of 
Anstice’s delights was in the archery just then 
beginning to be popular, and she had coaxed 
mamma over to what mamma at first thought 
very unladylike, and she had imported a bow 
a little taller than herself, a magnificent thing 
made of some polished and half-transparent ma- 
terial, and boxes of bowstrings from India in 
rolls and coils, and arrows of all devices known; 
and she had become a fine markswoman, and 
her example had been followed till archery par- 
ties were all the fashion about us. 

Ralph had been detained, and had not arrived 
when it was time for the archery that afternoon, 
and Stuart had been busying himself with the 
bows for one and another; and having given 
Anstice hers, he ran down to make sure that the 
target on the fence that bounded the grounds 
there on the edge of the hill was all right. In 
that moment he must have seen who was com- 
ing; for, as he ran back, he cried out, ‘‘ Quick, 
Miss Anstice! They wait for you to lead off! 
Quick!” And Anstice, standing in position, 
drew her bowstring, and just as I was feebly 
crying out from my window, where I could see 
it all, the arrow was flying, and Ralph’s head 
was appearing above the fence at the target— 
Ralph, unaware that the archery had begun, and 
saving time, as usual, by bounding over a hedge 
in his agile way. That instant she saw what she 
was doing, too late to help it. The arrow had 
left the string. But probably that desperation in 
which she unconsciously tossed her bow upward 
deflected it from its course, for though it flew, it 
flew far on one side, and struck Stuart, and he 
fell at the same moment that Anstice threw her- 
self on the ground, hiding her face. Half of the 
throng in the garden, in less time than you could 
tell it, were clustering round Anstice, and half 
of them round Stuart, and Ralph had dropped 
instantaneously from his dangerous perch, and 
was dashing round the long way to the gate. 
But in a breath Anstice was on her feet again, 
and running toward the other group. She never 
thought of Stuart. Maynardier: her mind was 
full of the horrid thought that she had killed 
Ralph, and she burst through the people, seeing 
only a form, face down, upon the ground; for 
Dr. Sterling and another person were bending in 
such a manner that they rather hid the head, 
and she had flung herself beside. it, calling out, 
‘Oh! my darling, my darling! Have I killed 
you? Qh, speak to me! speak to your own 
Anstice!” And as she spoke, Ralph was hur- 
rying down the path, and saw and heard it all, 
and stopped, stupefied, unable to believe his ears, 
and yet hearing her address these words to Stuart 
Maynardier, seeing her bend above him, and 
fall senseless in a long, still swoon—a swoon 
that rapt her in the great revulsion she expe- 
rienced when she saw that it was Stuart whom 
she had thus adjured before the multitude. 

Stuart had only been partially stunned by the 
stroke of the arrow, not seriously, and was al- 
ready regaining his senses as they lifted Anstice. 
He had heard her; and I suppose the possibili- 
ties in the case flashed upon him before he fairly 
opened his eyes, for he sat up at once, rubbing 
his head and smiling languidly, and then drinking 
both of the water and the wine that were brought 
him; and almost directly he was on his feet 
again, staggering a little, but hastening to An- 
stice, whom they were trying to recover without 
waiting to take her into the house. And of 
course they made way for him after what they 
had heard, and he was kneeling beside her with 
her hand in his—for mamma was in the mar- 
quee, and the two girls and Aunt Maria were 
thunderstruck and bewildered — bending over 
her as he had never dared to bend, as he had 
never had the chance to approach her before, 
and gently drawing off unseen the ring she al- 
ways wore—a curious ring of three diamonds set 
so as to be strung like beads on their three wires, 
and make any design into which she chose to 
move them—a ring concerning which Anstice 
had once said to Ralph, as she afterward told 
me, ‘* It was worn by my grandmother for a wed- 
ding-ring, and I shall give it to my lover on the 
day he acknowledges me before the world.” 

It was all in less than five minutes; and Ralph 
would have been a person of sup2rhuman self- 
control and discrimination if, at all he saw and 
heard, he had not been in a transport of anger. 
He had stood still in his amazement, in spite of 
Anstice’s falling, for he was too far off to reach 





her; and now at the sight of Stuart bending be- 
side her he strode toward mamma, coming from 
the marquee. 

** Will you tell me what this means ?” he cried, 
hoarsely. 

But mamma pushed past him without hearing, 
and Anstice was carried into the house, and the 
pretty garden party broke up in confusion. 

And it was just under my window that Ralph 
met Stuart, and repeated his demand, this time 
with an uplifted hand. 

“* Will you tell me what this means ?” 

‘*T should think it is very evident what it 
means,” said Stuart, with a cool sneer. 

“Do you intend to say, Mr. Maynardier—” 

‘*T intend to say nothing. You heard Anstice 
say enough,” said Stuart, regardless of the sus- 
pended thunder on Ralph’s brow. ‘‘She is a 
little coquette, and I dare say has smiled on more 
lovers than one. But this afternoon has put an 
end to all that. Now she is mine by open proc- 
lamation, and I warn all others out of the way.” 

“Tt is a lie!” shouted Ralph. And in anoth- 
er moment his falling hand would have felled 
Stuart in the path. But Stuart slipped aside, 
and Ralph’s hand fell, in shame, perhaps, that he 
would have struck a man just recovering from a 
blow. 

‘*T won't dispute you,” said Stuart, again, with 
his calm sneer, ‘‘ because I know your disappoint- 
ment. But if you doubt such evidences as your 
senses have just given you, what do you say to 
this?” And he extended his hand, on whose 
fourth finger the ring with its three diamonds 
was glittering. Ralph tossed up the hand ex- 
tended before him, and turned and plunged out 
of the garden, though I called after him as loud- 
ly as I could; but my sick and trembling voice 
hardly left my lips; and I was taken back to bed, 
and to a new access of fever, in which I lived 
among shadows for a week. 

When I gathered strength enough to remem- 
ber that afternoon I noticed that Anstice sat in 
the window, clothed in deep black, and looking 
out to sea, and by-and-by they told me what had 
followed. 

Ralph had the next morning been called to 
test his torpedo; and he had gone to do it, 
strangely, Anstice thought, without coming to 
see her, or inquiring for her after her swoon. 
And when there was some hinderance to the ex- 
plosion down below, Ralph had said it was his 
invention, and his place to go down and see what 
the matter might be. And he had gone down, 
and on the instant there had come a muffled 
shock, and the sea was tossing in a huge fount- 
ain, white with the foam of mighty waves, and 
the distant gun-boats rocked with the swell, and 
Ralph never came up again that they saw. 

I waited a little while ; but it seemed best to 
do, and so I told Anstice of what I had seen and 
heard. And Anstice swept down the stairs, in 
her black dress, and met Stuart coming in; for 
he had been obsequiously kind in coming to help 
and sympathize. 

‘You are a murderer!—a murderer!” she 
cried. ‘‘ Give me back the ring you stole! You 
meant to make me kill him myself when you 
called to me to shoot, and then you drove him 
to his death! Give me back my ring, you mur- 
derer!” And white as ashes, and trembling be- 
fore her angry majesty arfd fire, he gave her 
back the ring he kept concealed, and went away. 
He was very ill after that, and then the doctor 
had sent him to the West Indies, and we heard 
no more of him. 

And so our gay home became a dark and sad 
one. Once in a while we had a dreary hope that 
Ralph had been picked up by an outward-bound 
craft, and would be back, and persuaded by re- 
flection that Anstice was incapable of loving any 
but himself; but as time passed the hope died, 
and we did the best we could. And part of the 
time Anstice locked herself in her room, and 
part of the time she roamed off into the woods, 
or sat on the bluff gazing across the sea; and 
then, as if the sight of its splendor, as all its shin- 
ing scales sparkled and crept shoreward, grew too 
terrible, starting up and wringing her hands, and 
coming home and lying on the sofa with her face 
hidden. And she grew like the spirit of herself— 
so thin, so fair, so shining-haired, dark-eyed, and 
beautiful! we began to fear that Anstice was go- 
ing too. And so the summer passed, and it was 
near the winter weather, with snow and sleet 
and storms. 

It was the 24th of November, and-it had been 
a steady storm all day, rising at dark into a 
terrific gale, and we awoke at midnight with 
such a tempest beating about us as we had never 
felt. The wind came in billows, you might 
say, rolling against the side of the house, and 
the snow and the hail swept in furious eddies, 
while the sea rose upon the rocks, and flooded 
the garden, and roared with an awful and un- 
ceasing thunder. We were quaking in the un- 
named fear that a night storm brings, with all 
the horrors from the unknown elements of dark- 
ness and preternatural force, and when we heard 
the first minute-gun, and did not believe we 
heard it, we sprang out of bed and ran to look 
for the light of the light-house; but the light 
was out, and we found by-and-by that its iron 
pillars had been snapped off like flower-stems. 
We dressed, and summoned the servants, and 
those that could keep their breath labored out 
with lanterns to the bluff, now and then throw- 
ing themselves down in order not to be blown 
with the drifting snow Heaven knew where; and 
they tried to kindle a bonfire, but it was useless 
—the storm extinguished faster than they could 
rebuild it. So they came back, and we lighted 
up all the sea-side windows of the house, and we 
waited together, the minute-gun still booming, 
till at last we thought we heard it leng after 
there was no sound but the terrible sounds of 
the storm. But after a while the gale began to 
abate, and we dropped asleep, on the sofa, on the 
hearth-rug, any where, and mamma sent us back 








to bed ; and when we woke there was a gray sky, 
and the wind had gone down, though the sea 
was still swelling and roaring and running white, 
But presently the sun rose in a golden glow 
upon an icy world, glittering back in splendor, 
and there was a blue sky and the perfect glory 
of a clear autumnal day; and thé girls came 
running into our rooms to tell us there was a 
vessel ashore on the reef below the bluff, an aw- 
ful sight—broken, half dismasted, the sea run- 
ning over her bows, her cordage pendent with 
huge icicles, and men, like icicles themselves, 
clinging in the rigging. 

Before we could reach the bluff the fishermen 
from the village were up there with ropes and 
cables and boat-hooks, taking measures that re- 
sulted in nothing, for there was nothing they 
could do. It was impossible to launch a boat. 
In such a sea no one could swim a stroke; and 
though the little broken brig was almost within 
hailing distance, nobody could have heard a word 
in all that crying of the sea; and before rockets 
could be brought from the town, on which to 
send a line flying over the deck, the brig would 
go to pieces. One by one the poor wretches in 
the rigging were dropping off, and a battered 
body was washed up, and was caught with a boat- 
hook by old Ben Morse—a warning to any who 
would have ventured out. 

One of the fishermen had his spy-glass with 
him. ‘‘Don’t we know one of them chaps?” 
said he; and he gave the glass to us, and we saw, 
or thought we saw, the plaid Scotch cap that we 
had seen before, the fair hair, the insolent, hand- 
some face, now white and awful in the supreme 
hour that confronted it. ‘‘ By King!” said old 
Ben, ‘‘it’s young Maynardier! And this is the 
brig Frolic, from Antigua. And unless we can 
get a rope to them they’re all gone together, for 
the wreck will break up with the flood-tide. I'd 
give a year of my life for a rocket!” 

Anstice stood still a moment; and as I glanced 
at her, she looked like one of the frozen corpses 
tossing in the angry water at our feet. Then she 
turned and ran to the house, as if she feared some- 
thing would make her halt ; and when she came 
out she had her great bow and a bunch of ar- 
rows, and Aunt Maria was bringing the box of 
bowstrings. 

She strung the bow as she came running along, 
and though old Ben laughed scornfully, she told 
him imperiously she could, at any rate, do no 
harm. And taking a coil of cord, she stationed 
all of us in one long line, with open hands, across 
which she stretched the slender cord that she un- 
wound, so that it lay unhindered, and could slip 
through our hands untangled; and old Ben be- 
gan to see some wisdom, and to give her some 
directions. ‘Then Anstice fastened one end of 
the little light cord to her arrow, her best and 
firmest arrow, and she threw off her hood and 
shawl, and stood bending her bow a moment, and 
then she lifted it and pulled the string. 

I never can recall that sight without a shiver 
and a shudder, it was so beautiful and so sublime, 
as she stood there, her lovely head thrown back, 
and all her bright hair streaming, and sent off 
that arrow to save the life of the man who had 
destroyed her lover and all her peace. She look- 
ed like a great avenging angel, and the twanging 
of that bowstring rung in my ears above the 
sound of the surf, even while that cord was slip- 
ping across my hands, as across all the others, 
so fast it scorched the skin. And the arrow flew 
up into the blue sky—far, far up, and over, and 
turned and fell and plunged into the sea beyond 
the brig; and they had caught the little cord 
there, and held it fast, and drew on board with 
it presently the somewhat stouter cord that old 
Ben had lashed to its other end. And when 
that stouter cord was in their hands, they drew 
in by that a hempen rope the size of your finger, 
and that was spliced at the other end to a great 
cable. And as swiftly as they could, with their 
frost-bitten fingers, and in the sea that broke 


-over them. still in such shooting splendor, they 


made the cable fast ; and with loops about their 
waist slipped over the cable to prevent their be- 
ing washed away, hand over hand they clamber- 
ed to the land. 

Two had already passed along before it was 
the turn of him who wore the Scotch cap; and 
watching him, we saw him suddenly push before 
him another, whose muffled face we had not 
seen, and himself help to lash round the cable 
the rope that held him. And when old Ben 
and his fellows caught this last-comer, and pass- 
ed him up the bluff, to be sent along with the 
other rescued ones to our house, almost dead, 
but, thank God, not quite—Anstice, stooping 
over, and crying out with a great voice of love, 
had her arms about Ralph again! And as for 
all the rest of us, and of that crew, what a 
Thanksgiving we had! 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Gripe Caxes.—Melt in three pints of new milk 
one table-spoonful of lard. When cool, stir in flour to 
the consistency of ordinary griddle cakes, and beat 
hard five or ten minutes. Add salt, and break in the 
yolk and white of one egg not previously beaten; beat 
lightly, and stir in one tea-cupful of good home-made 
yeast. This quantity is sufficient for eight persons. 
In winter, put to rise just after breakfast for tea, and 
keep moderately warm. In summer, commence about 
ten o’clock, and keep rather cool. 

Parker Hovsr Roxis.—Boil one pint of milk, and 
allow it to become milk-warm. Cut finely into two 
quarts of sifted flour two scant table-spoonfuls of 
lard, and stir in half a table-spoonful of salt. Line 
the sides and bottom of a crock with the flour, making 
a deep cavity in the centre. Stir into the milk a quar- 
ter of a tea-cupful of white sugar, and a scant tea-cup- 
fal of good home-made yeast. Pour into the crock, 
cover with flour, and let it rise. Work when light, 
and allow it to rise again ; then mould, and, after stand- 
ing about two hours, bake. At first let the oven be 
rather slack, and increase the heat gradually ; it should 
bake half an hour. In summer, when some of the 
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dough is placed in the refrigerator or on ice, it will 
keep a day or two. The sheet-iron tins for baking 
cakes are adu»'rable for these rolls. Cut them in 
squares the sie of the length of the divisions, spread 
a very little meited butter over the surface, fold over, 
and lay in the compartments. In baking in an ordi- 
nary pan cut them round, about half an inch thick, 
put on a very little butter, fold over, and put to rise. 

Cxooorats Kissrs.—Beat until light the whites of 
two eggs. Add slowly twenty-four tea-spoonfuls of 
flour sugar, and when smooth and stiff enough to take 
shape, four table-spoonfuls of grated chocolate (Ba- 
ker’s) and half a tea-spoonful of extract of vanilla. 
Bake as ordinary kisses, on a board. 

Coooa-nut Kissrs.—Remove the rind from one small 
cocoa-nut, or half of a large one, grate it, and put 
over a range or stove until perfectly dry, which will be 
in about twelve hours. Beat until perfectly light the 
whites of four eggs, and add slowly, beating all che 
time, half a pound of flour sugar. Beat this mixture 
for an hour, or until light and smooth as plain kisses, 
and add a table-spoonful of lemon juice. Then stir in 
the cocoa-nut very lightly, bake on a board for kiss- 
es (described in a previous number of the Bazar), and 
remove from the oven when slightly browned and 
firm, which will be in about fifteen minutes. Slip off 
the paper, put two together, and place on a plate to 
cool; they will crisp in cooling. The great secret is 
to have the cocoa-nut perfectly dry ; it should be like 
a chip, and seem to be entirely dried up; if the least 
damp, the kisses will be oily, flat, and tough. 








SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “ Little Kate Kirby,” ‘For Her Sake,” 
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“No Man’s Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN DANGER. 


Tue man who in his zeal had adventured into 
Potter’s Court did not betray, by any change of 
feature, his sense of the danger which was hang- 
ing over him. It was not an enviable position, 
but his coolness did not desert him. He looked 
steadily toward the two men in the doorway, and 
calculated their strength and weight against his 
own, and the extra odds that might be lurking 
on the dark landing-place and staircase. 

Had it not been for the clanging of the bolts 
below, and for the careful locking up of the house, 
he would have been disposed to regard the arriv- 
al of Thomas Eastbell and his companion in a 
friendly spirit, despite the scowls with which they 
favored him, and the anxious faces of the women. 
He was standing by the fire-place, and he glanced 
down for any weapon of defense that might come 
in handy if the gentlemen in the house grew dis- 
putatious; but the fire-irons were missing, and 
there was only his own natural strength to rely 
upon, if necessary. 

‘* Hanged if I didn’t think so!” exclaimed 
Thomas Eastbell, alias Vizzobini, of the crown- 
ed-head patronage department. ‘‘ So this is why 
you have been creeping about the Saxe-Gotha, 
is it? Well, what have I done, that you come 
into my crib in this way ? Now you’ve found me 
out, what have you got to say? What the blazes 
have you got to say ?”’ he roared forth in a louder 


ey. 

*¢ That you keep too big a fire for the time of 
year, and that it isn’t good for your healths,” 
said Reuben, in a quiet tone of voice. ‘‘I have 
been telling Miss Eastbell so.” 

**What’s the fire to do with you? You don’t 
send in the coals and coke to make it up, do you? 
There ain’t a law against a man having as much 
fire as he chooses, if he can pay for it. You ain’t 
put yourself out of the way to come to Potter's 
Court to tell us that ?” 

“‘T have come to Potter’s Court to see your 
sister.” 

‘* Well, that’s uncommon kind of you!” he an- 
swered, ironically. 

‘*Tom,” said Sarah, at this juncture, ‘this 
is Mr. Culwick—young Mr. Culwick—our sec- 
ond cousin. You have heard me speak of him. 
You must not attempt in any way to interfere 
with him.” 

“*You shut up! Hasn’t he interfered with 
me?” snarled forth her brother; ‘‘hasn’t he been 
dodging after me for the last three days?” 

‘* He has been trying to find me.” 

“* What business has he with you? ~Why can’t 
he mind his own business, and let you alone ?” 
cried Tom. ‘*What’s this second-cousin cove 
tous? What good ishe? What notice has he 
ever taken of us tillnow? Damme! I don’t be- 
lieve he’s a cousin at all, but an infernal police- 
man trying to work up a case against people 
more honest than hisself.” 

“‘T don’t ask you to believe any thing,” said 
Reuben. 

“* After telling me to-night that you’d come to 
see me perform, I shouldn’t think you would! 
No, the cousin dodge won’t do for me,” he added; 
“‘T’m not likely to swallow that yarn. What’s 
your little game?” 

‘*T came to help your sister.” 

“Oh! that’s it.—Eh ?” 

The interrogative was addressed to the man 
looking over his shoulder, who had touched his 
arm and whispered. in his ear, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon Reuben meanwhile. 

“‘ My friend remarks,” said Mr. Eastbell, with 
@ gtim smile upon his countenance as he address- 
ed Reuben once more, ‘‘ that if you have come 
to help the family, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to prove your words by doing the hand- 
some to us poor people.” 

‘* You mean give you money ?” 

‘We are thundering poor,” said Tom. 

“ am ER” 





us. 

**To help Sarah Eastbell, if she will.” 

**'To help all of us or none—we share and share 
alike in Potter's Court.” 

‘*Then, gentlemen, I am sorry that I can not 
help you.” 

‘** But you must,” growled forth the man in the 
background who had recently whispered to Tom 
Eastbell; ‘‘ you’ve walked in without leave after 
the gal, and you'll pay your footing before you go 
away.” 

_ An awful blood-curdling oath closed this asser- 
tion. 

‘“*T think not,” said Reuben Culwick. 

“‘Then you'll have to stop,” cried the man. 
‘The house is locked up for the night, and we 
can’t afford to part with you—can we, mate?” 

‘*No, we can’t,” answered Thomas Eastbell. 

‘*Am I to understand that I’m a prisoner ?” 
inquired Reuben, sternly. 

** You're to understand nothing but that you’ve 
come here of your own free-will, and that it 
ain’t convenient to unlock the house again to- 
night,” said Tom. ‘‘ We don’t know what you’ve 
come for, what you’ve seen to make a case of, 
or what story you may trump up to-morrow to 
lug some innersent people off to prison.” 

‘* You've taken up your lodging, and you can’t 
go without paying for it,” said the other man; 
“* that’s the law, fair and straight, you know, in 
any court. So pay up, if you mean well.” 

‘* Ingenious,” said Reuben, shrugging his broad 
shoulders ; ‘‘ but I have nothing to give away.” 

‘*There’s men down stairs who say you're a 
spy on them,” said Tom, in further explanation, 
‘*and they’re Irish, and soon riled. So help me,” 
he added, in a confidential tone, ‘‘ if I would an- 
swer for your life if you stop here much longer. 
They’re awful chaps, I swear!” 

Reuben smiled incredulously. 

**T am not afraid of them.” 

‘¢ Ask my sister. As you're dead nuts on her, 
p’’aps you'll take her word.—Sally,” he said, 
** will the Petersons stand as much of this man’s 
cheek as I have?” 

‘© They will not come up here!” cried Sarah, in 
alarm. 

‘¢They’re sitting on the stairs waiting,” said 
Tom, ‘‘and they wi// know all about this fellow. 
They are as sure as I am that he’s a detective!” 

‘*You have told them so!” said Sarah, indig- 
nantly. 

‘*P’r’aps I have, and p’r’aps I haven't,” an- 
swered her brother. ‘* And now you and Soph 
just move out of here—we can’t come to terms 
with women in the room. The gentleman will 
be much more reasonable when we are all men 
of business together. Do you hear?” he yelled, 
as a want of alacrity in responding to his sum- 
mons disturbed the last fragment of self-posses- 
sion that was left him. 

Mrs. Eastbell rose to comply with her hus- 
band’s request, but Sarah darted to the window 
of the room, and threw it open. 

‘* What the devil now ?” exclaimed her broth- 
er, as the cold air rushed in, and Mrs. Eastbell, 
taken aback by it, began to cough herself to 
pieces. 

‘*There’s mischief meant,” cried Sarah. ‘‘I 
sha’n’t leave this window while Mr. Culwick re- 
mains, and I will scream my heart out if you 
touch him !—This is a dreadful house, Sir,” she 
said to Reuben, ‘‘ with dreadful men init. Be 
on your guard.” 

“*Come back from that window!” roared her 
brother. 

“*T will do nothing of the kind,” cried Sarah, 
standing there erect and defiant; ‘‘ till Mr. Cul- 
wick is allowed to quit this place I’ll not move 
away.” 

**Don’t you see how you're making your sis- 
ter-in-law cough, you brute ?” said Thomas East- 
bell. ‘‘Ifwe were the Forty Thieves, you couldn’t 
make more fuss. Why—” 

He was sidling, step by step, toward his sister 
as he spoke, when Reuben Culwick crossed the 
room in one stride, and thrust him forcibly away, 
before his panther-like spring could fasten on her. 
It was a bold move, assuming the offensive in 
this fashion, but Reuben had grown angry at re- 
straint, and it was. the time to act, or never. 
Thomas Eastbell, despite his athletic profession, 
was a slight man, with an undeveloped physique, 
and no match for the strength of the honest 
young fellow who had confronted him thus un- 
ceremoniously. Reuben’s thrust sent him stag- 
gering with violence against his friend, who, 
taken off his guard, received Tom’s bullet head 
between his eyes, and fell backward into the pas- 

with Tom on the top of him. 

The sudden change in the condition of affairs 
approximated so closely to burlesque that a short 
sharp laugh escaped our hero as the men tum- 
bled over each other. Still, it was a crisis; he 
had thrown down the gauntlet, and must face 
the result. The clear doorway suggested a tem- 
porary expedient, and he closed the door quickly, 
locked it with the key which he knew was on the 
inner side, and set his foot against the lower por- 
tion of the wood-work. 

‘*There’ll be murder done now,” said Mrs. 
Eastbell, wringing her hands. ‘‘ Oh, you fool, to 
eome to this place! Call out you'll give "em 
money, or they can have your watch—say some- 
thing! They're coming up the stairs!” 

‘*Who are they ?” asked Reuben, sternly now. 

Mrs. Eastbell did not answer, but Sarah whis- 


red, 
** Coiners!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
ON DEFENSE. 

REvBEN began to consider his position with a 
greater degree of seriousness, although his cour- 
age did not in any way desert him. That it 
would be a fight for life now he. did not doubt, 
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for the house was full from roof to basement of 
desperate men, with whom life might be of little 
value in comparison with the secret of their ne- 
farious trade. If he could disappear without any 
fuss, it weuld be better for the welfare of the 
community at Potter’s Court; and he had set 
them all at defiance, and would betray them if 
allowed to leave the premises. 

He could hear the trampling rush of heavy feet 
up the stairs, and the low oaths and curses of the 
men whom he had left on their backs on the 
landing-place, and then the door creaked and 
shook with the heavy pressure of shoulders from 
without. 

Sarah Eastbell was as good as her word. Her 
watchful dark eyes had observed the door vibra- 
ting, and a scream of extraordinary shrillness and 
volume startled the echoes of Potter’s Court, and 
welled forth into the narrow street beyond. 

**Oh! don’t, Sally—it’s only their fun, per- 
haps,” cried Mrs. Eastbell; but Sally, excited 
by the proximity of danger, screamed again with 
fifty horse-power, and then swept from the win- 
dow-sill a whole collection of flower-pots that 
had held the geraniums and fuchsias of the last 
tenant, and which descended with a tremendous 
crash on to the paved footway below. The pressure 
against the door ceased, as though the people in 
the house had stopped to listen; the windows of 
other houses in Potter’s Court began opening rap- 
idly; there were voices shouting out innumera- 
ble questions ; there were three or four shrill whis- 
tles, and then the ominous crack of a rattle, fol- 
lowed by another in response, and at a little dis- 
tance. 

**You are safe,” said Sarah; ‘‘ the police are 
coming.” 

** You -have brought it all upon us, Sally!” 
cried Mrs. Eastbell, bursting into tears; ‘‘ it’s all 
your wicked temper and willfulness. We shall 
go to prison—every one of us.” 

“*Mr. Culwick will not say a word to add to 
any misery here, I’m sure,” said Sarah, mean- 
ingly. 

The court was full of noise now, amidst which 
were heard rough peremptory voices asking ques- 
tions, and receiving a grand chorus of explana- 
tion; but in the house, and beyond the door 
which Reuben had locked, was the stillness of 
the dead. Presently the street door below was 
unfastened in response to solemn knocks with- 
out, and then the ponderous unmistakable boots 
of the metropolitan force were heard clamping 
up the stairs. Reuben unlocked the room door, 
and Thomas Eastbell, white as a ghost, crawled 
in on his hands and knees, took a harlequin’s dive 
into bed, and drew the tattered coverlet to his 
chin. The burly figures of three policemen were 
in the room an instant or two afterward: the rep- 
resentatives of the force never went singly to Pot- 
ter’s Court when a dispute was raging among its 
inhabitants. 

‘* Now, then, what’s the row?” said the prin- 
cipal spokesman. ‘‘ Who’s been trying to throw 
the other out of window ?” 

** Who’s been melting lead?” inquired anoth- 
er, whom the peculiar nature of the atmosphere 
had impressed as it had done Reuben at an earli- 
er hour. 

No one had been throwing another out of win- 
dow, whined forth Mrs, Eastbell; no one had 
been melting lead or any thing. They had had 
a little wrangle as it got late, and just as their 
cousin was a-going home, the flower-pots some- 
how gave way and fell into the court, which 
frightened the gal at the window, who began to 
scream. The policeman who had first spoken 
listened to this explanation with a stolid stare 
upon his countenance; the second official, being 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, opened all the 
drawers and cupboards, and examined their con- 
tents; the third man inspected Mr. Thomas East-_ 
bell, as he lay recumbent, and inconvenienced 
him by giving him the full benefit of the glare 
from a bull’s-eye lantern on his face. 

‘*Come, that sham won’t do, young feller,” 
said he. ‘‘Is there any complaint to make?” 
No one had any complaint to make. 

‘* Has any one been robbed, or threatened, or 
maltreated ?” asked the first policeman, looking 
hard at Reuben. 

No one answered. 

‘Who are you?” asked the policeman, ab- 
ruptly, of our hero. 

‘“¢Oh! I’m the cousin,” answered Reuben. 

*¢You’ve nothing to say ?” 

** Nothing.” 

“* Are you going to stop here?” 

‘Thank you, no,” said Reuben; ‘‘I was just 
thinking of getting home. We have had a little 
dispute, certainly, and Tom and I—this is my 
cousin Tom, who performs at the Saxe-Gotha— 
got to high words and a playful scramble—and 
that’s all.” 

** Yes—that’s all,” asserted Tom, with alacri- 
ty, ‘‘and it’s a precious little to come into a 
man’s house for—three of you, too—and rum- 
mage over his things.” 

‘* What's your name ?” 

 Vizzobini.” 

‘* From the country ?” 

“From Rome.” 

*¢ T should like to know where this smell of lead 
comes from,” said the inquisitive policeman again. 

Reuben had crossed to Sarah. 

‘* Here is your chance still. Will you leave 
this place?” 

‘*Not yet,” she answered; ‘‘not till Tom’s 
safe.” 

“¢*Tom’s a scoundrel.” 

*¢ He is my brother.” 

*¢ But when I am gone, they—” 

‘“‘They will not hurt me,” she said, with a 
forced smile. ‘‘I shall not come to any harm. 
Go now, please.” 

‘Shall I ever see you again ?—or do you pass 
away from me, as from the poor old woman you 
have left alone in St. Oswald’s ?” 

It was a reproof, but he intended ii. 





“* You will see me again soon,” she answered, 
with a strange look toward him. 

‘** Good-by, then.” 

** Good-by.” 

Reuben went out of the room, and the police- 
men followed him down stairs, and into the court, 
strewn withinnumerable fragments of flower-pots, 
which were crunched beneath their heavy heels. 

‘* Blessed if you mightn’t have smashed some- 
body with your larks,” said the observant police- 
man, looking up at the window from which the 
avalanche had descended. 

‘* Tt was rather rough play,” answered Reuben. 

“* Have you been there before ?” asked the first 
policeman. 

ony ” 


“* You'll not go there again, cousin or no cous- 
in, if you have any thing to lose.” 

** Which I have not.” y 

“*T don’t think you're one of the lot,” said the 
policeman, eying him closely, when they were 
up the steps and under the gas lamp, ‘‘ but I 
shall remember you, my man.” 

** Thank you.” 

And then Reuben Culwick, somewhat ungrate- 
ful, left the triumvirate who had arrived in good 
time to his rescue. But he could not explain, 
and it seemed the better policy to be silent for 
Second-cousin Sarah’s sake. She had wished it 
—and it was she who had saved him from dan- 
ger. He had to think again of the way to save 
her, now that he had become more than ever re- 
solved to get her away from Potter’s Court. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
ATONEMENT. 


Revsen Cotwick did not attempt in any way 
to account for his late hours to the inmates of 
Hope Lodge. He was the master of his own 
actions, which no one, he felt, had any right to 
criticise. Hence, with this impression on his 
mind, the deep reveries of Lucy Jennings, and 
the studious stares of her brother, who, when not 
busy with his fire-works, appeared to be taking 
him in far too intently, became a source of irri- 
tation to him. : 

It had impressed itself upon the Jenningses’ 
mind, brother and sister’s, that he, Reuben Cul- 
wick, was not so steady as he used to be—that 
he had come back from Worcester a changed 
man. He had been at the Saxe-Gotha Gardens 
more than once, and John Jennings knew that 
he was interested in a girl in a black and white 
cotton dress, for he had not only made inquiries 
concerning her, but had warned him not to tell 
Lucy. Then he was eccentric, and kept late 
hours; he had become reticent when people want- 
ed him talkative; a portion of his bright cheery 
nature had suddenly vanished, and he had grown 
wondrously thoughtful, as men will do when their 
consciences are ill at ease. 

Neither John nor Lucy Jennings thought that 
Reuben Culwick had his second cousin on his 
mind, and that it was his own generous concern 
for her that had turned him grave of late days. 
And why Second-cousin Sarah should oppress his 
mind in this way he could hardly account for 
himself, for she seemed scarcely grateful for his 
interest, and in some respects to be opposed to 
it. He exercised no influence over her; she 
was on the wrong road, and no persuasions of his 
had power to turn her back. She was a relation 
certainly, but then so was Tom Eastbell, and the 
old woman in the almshouse of St. Oswald’s. 
Was it her helplessness, hemmed round by the 
adverse circumstances of life, and through which 
it seemed impossible to break? Was it the for- 
lornness of her youth, and the good traits of 
character that seemed to fight hard in her for fair 
play? It was not a romantic interest, although 
there had been a certain amount of romance in 
the meetings and partings between them. She 
was only a *‘ bit of a girl,” and there was not the 
ghost of a tender sentiment inspiring him, he 
was certain. She had been so obstinate and self- 
willed at times, too, that he had felt disposed to 
shake her, but still there was an intense longing 
to save her, and a sad feeling, almost of despair, 
at his own inability to accomplish it. 

He took no one into his counsel; if he had 
small faith in himself, he had less in any body 
else, and, for reasons which he will explain pres- 
ently, he kept the story of his discovery of his 
cousin, and of the adventure which had followed 
it, a secret. He went his own course, and he 
waited and watched for Sarah Eastbell still; and 
even Tots knew that there was something differ- 
ent in the little world they shared together, by 
his more constant absence from home, and by his 
leaving her to Aunt Lucy’s care and guidance, 
which, however well carried out, was accompa- 
nied by more scoldings and lectures than even 
Tots remembered suffering from at any period 
anterior to this. 

John Jennings was suffering also from the same 
cause. His sister Lucy’s temper was certainly 
not improving; every day she was becoming hard- 
er and grimmer, more uncharitable and more 
suspicious ; and thus the change in Reuben Cul- 
wick seemed to work its change on the house- 
hold in its turn. John set down his sister’s 
acerbity, and her bad habit of slamming the 
doors behind her, to her consciousness that all 
was not well with his Saxe-Gotha Gardens ac- 
count, and he essayed to render matters more 
cheerful by giving highly colored versions of the 
position of affairs, which Lucy did not respond 
to, and probably did not believe in, judging by 
the stony apathy with which she listened to his 
statements. Reuben was the first to comment 
upon the change in Lucy Jennings. He was 
quick enough to note her taciturnity and stolid- 

ity, although unaware that he had been extra 
grave and a trifle mysterious himself; and when 
it came to bringing in the breakfast tray without 
a word, setting it down with a bang that jarred on 
his nerves, and leaving the room without so much 
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“LUCY JENNINGS BURST FORTH WITH HER CATALOGUE OF WRONGS.” 


as a ‘‘good-morning,” he thought it was quite 
time to make a few inquiries on his own account. 

‘*Is any thing the matter, Lucy?” he asked 
at last one morning. 

** Any thing the matter!” answered Lucy, at 
once; ‘with you, do you mean ?” 

‘*No, with you.” 

‘*I’m not very: well, but I don’t know that I 
am worse than usual.. Why ?” 

‘You don’t seem quite so lively, that’s all,” 
said Reuben. ‘‘I was afraid that you and John 
had had a little difference, and I was going to 
volunteer to act as mediator.” 

‘“'Thank you,” was the answer, ‘‘ John and I 
understand each other very well without any me- 
diation. We have not quarreled—we never do 
quarrel.” 

‘*You haven't heard any bad news?” 

‘*Not at present. We're waiting.” 

‘* Waiting for bad news! Well, Lucy,” he 
added, with one of his old laughs, ‘‘ I would:wait 
till it came before giving way.” ? 

Lucy saw her opportunity, and being a woman, 
dashed at it. 

‘Tt has come, though we don’t know what it 
means.” 

‘*Eh—how’s that ?” 

Lucy Jennings sat down in the chair nearest 
to her lodger, and burst forth with her catalogue 
of wrongs, making amends for all past reserve in 
one breath. 

“Tthas come to you. You're not the man you 
have been. You keep away from home too much 
—you have been seen at low places of amuse- 
ment—you’re going wrong—you—you—you nev- 
er tell us any thing,” cried Lucy, passionately. 

‘*Yes, I have been seen at low places of 
amusement,” said Reuben, quietly; ‘‘and my 
hours of return to Hope Lodge are somewhat ir- 
regular at present. And so I am going wrong, 
Lucy ?” 

** You are not doing what is right.” 

‘*That’s frank,” said Reuben, dryly. 

**You must be ashamed of something, or you 
would tell us,” said this plain-speaking young 
woman. ‘‘'There’s always a bad reason for hus- 
tling the truth into a corner, and hiding your 
life away from those who are anxious about it.” 

‘© You are very kind to be anxious; but—” 

**T never said that I was anxious,” cried Lucy, 
‘*only that there were those whom you were dis- 
turbing by your change of life—by your strange 
ways. You are neglecting your work—there’s 
that paper been lying on your desk untouched 
for the last three days—you don’t go to the of- 
fice, because letters from the Trumpet come to 
you. I know the seal. John says you're often 
at the Saxe-Gotha—that last night you were ask- 
ing the waiter why Vizzobini had given up per- 
forming—and altogether you're restless, ill at 
ease, unhappy.” 

**You will excuse me, Lucy,” he said, more 
gravely and coldly than he was in the habit of 
addressing her, ‘* but is it your place to tell me 
of it, even in this irrelevant and insane fashion ?” 

‘*Tf no one else will—yes,” cried Lucy, stout- 
ly. ‘*I never saw any one going wrong—by ever 
so littlke—but what I felt it my place, my duty, 
to try and set the sinner right again.” 

‘*Yes, but’ you jump too rapidly at conclu- 
sions, after the habit of enthusiasts. I’m nota 
sinner—that is, no more of a miserable specimen 
than I was three weeks ago.” 


‘* Why did you ask John about the girl in the | 


striped dress at the Saxe-Gotha—” 
** Ah, the rascal has turned king’s evidence, 
then!” cried our hero. 


** Why did you ask him not to tell me?—why | 
are you always at the gardens ?—why had you | 


the effrontery,” she cried, with eyes ablaze now, 
**to ask that wretched, miserable girl to call 
here for you ?” 

‘*“Wuart!” shouted Reuben, so forcibly that 
even Lucy was unprepared for his excitement, 
and jumped back in her chair some distance from 
tim. 

** What do you mean ?” he continued ; *‘ who 








“Two.” 

‘* Where the Petersons live— 
the Irish people. I will go’ at 
once. Don’t judge me too harsh- 
ly, till I have made amends for 
my mistake,” she pleaded. 

‘*Tt is too late,” said Reuben, 
gloomily ; ‘‘ the house was emp- 
ty two days since. There were 
coiners in it, and the suspicion 
that I might betray them, or 
that the police were on the scent, 
led them to leave the premises.” 

‘*T will find them,” said Lucy; 
*‘Tamknown. People trust me 
there, who know me better than 
you do,” she added, almost dis- 
dainfully again. 

**Why should they trust you?” 
asked Reuben, wonderingly. 

** Because they understand 
me, because in the midst of 
crime and soffering I have been 
often at my best, and tried to do 
my best. Because I have been 
less suspicious and more in earn- 
estthere. Iam nota good wom- 
an,” she said, with a sudden ab- 
jectness once more predominant, 
**but God knows that I have 
tried hard to be good, and to 
forget self at times, amidst the 
misery I have moved in. I will 
find her, or” (with a hard ex- 
pression on her countenance) 
‘*T will never come back again.” 

““That is an unwise threat, 





has been here? Speak out—don’t glare at me, 
you suspicious, heartless, disagreeable woman! 
What girl called here for me ?” 

Lucy was very pale, but she held her ground 
against his rage, though she had never been a 
witness to it before. He had been always a 
pleasant man till this day, but now he was full 
of passion and, perhaps, hate of her. She could 
understand more clearly now why his quarrel 
with his father had been a bitter one. 

‘*Tt was a girl in a striped cotton dress,” said 
Lucy, with emphasis. 

‘*Somewhat tall and thin, with great black 
eyes ?” 

‘*T didii’t notice her eyes,” said Lucy, aggra- 
vatingly; ‘‘she was a pert, insolent, miserably 
clad woman. She would not answer any of my 
questions, save that you had told her to call, and 
she grew impertinent at last.” 

**' You sent her away ?” 

“ ag ‘ef 

** You did not tell her that I. should be home 
soon—ask her to call again—any thing ?” 

‘¢ She said that she would never.come again.” 

‘* Because of your hardness and harshness ?” 

‘*Did you expect me to be civil to her?” 

‘* Why not ?” 

“She carried effrontery and desperation in 
her face.” 

‘* It's alie!” shouted Reuben Culwick. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what you are doing, what you have 
done, in your heartlessness.” 

‘If I have stopped her coming, if I—” 


‘* Don’t say any more,” cried Reuben, “‘ for I 


can’t listen to you. There was a soul to be saved, 
and you have wrecked it.” 

‘*No,” said Lucy, growing paler still, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean—” 

‘*T mean that that girl is my cousin, for 
whom you tried to obtain an honest place in 
life,” he replied; ‘‘for whose salvation I have 
been struggling after my useless fashion.” 

‘*She is at Worcester.” 

“She left Worcester. There was a false 
charge against her; she could not meet it or‘ac- 
count for it, and she ran away from home,” said 
Reuben. ‘‘ It was a false step, for she trusted a 
vagabond brother, and lost faith in herself; but 
she lived on in hope, for all that, and she kept 
strong amidst it all.” 

‘¢ And then ?” 

‘* And then I found her in London, and tried 
to save her from the evil that was surrounding 
her. She saved my life, perhaps, then, and ren- 
dered me forever her debtor. When there was 
a chance for her she was to come here. She 
came,” he said, fiercely, ‘Sand you sent her 
away. How will you, with all your narrow views 
of charity, and God’s mercy, and God’s venge- 
ance, answer for it, if you have cut from her 
the last thread which led her to a better life ?” 

Lucy Jennings was cowed by his reproaches, 
by his vehemence. Suspicious, awfully suspi- 
cious, as she was, she was still a religious wom- 
an, and the horror of having cast back a stub- 
born, willful nature on itself rose before her even 
in more terrible colors than he had painted it. 

‘*Why—why didn’t you tell me?” she gasped 
forth—‘‘ why didn’t you trust me?” 

** You are not to be trusted,” said Reuben, re- 
morselessly ; ‘‘ you would have believed the worst 
of her, until I could have proved how merciless 
you were. You are a woman, and you judge 
your sex as women will!” 

‘*T will find her,” said Lucy, very meekly now. 
‘*T will bring her back.” 

‘*Tt is impossible.” 

‘*T will tell her that I was wrong in my judg- 
ment. I will ask her pardon. You must not 
charge the loss of this girl to me.” 

‘*She will never return.” 

‘* Where did you see her last ?” 

**TIn Potter’s Court.” 

‘*T know it—in the Walworth Road,” said 


Lucy. ‘‘It is part of my mission to go among 
the people there. What is the number of the 
house ?” 








scarcely consistent with your 
duty ‘to your brother.” 

**T have said it,” answered 
Lucy; ‘‘Ineverbreak my word.” 

Lucy Jennings walked out of 
the room with her hands rigidly clasped togeth- 
er; in 2 few minutes afterward she had passed 
out of the house. 

‘*Have I been too hard with her?” thought 
Reuben, looking after her. ‘‘ Have I driven her 
from home? Is she quite right in her head, I 
wonder ?” 

Lucy Jennings was not quite right in that de- 
partment, possibly, but she knew what she was 
about, and she was a woman of a strong deter- 
mination. She had made a mistake, and her 
pride was abased. There was an atonement to 
make, and a woman to save, and in the midst 
of all the contrarieties of her singular character, 
a heart somewhat stony had been set in the right 
place. Lucy Jennings was not far wrong in her 





self-estimate—it was only amidst much. priva- 
tion, crime, and misery that she was at her best. 

It was late, and when John Jennings and Reu- 
ben Culwick had taken counsel together, and had 
arrived at the conclusion that she would not re- 
turn that night—when Tots, with the inconsist- 
ency of childhood, had begun to fret after her 
hard custodian—Lucy, stiff-backed and grim, 
came up the front garden, with a tall girl, who 
walked with difficulty, resting on her arm. 

‘* Here’s your second-cousin Sarah,” she said 
to Reuben, in her old jerky manner, as the two 
women came into the house. 

[To BE OONTINUFD.] 





CHALKED. 


How I won my darling? 
This is all the tale: 

On the broad Atlantic 
We were under sail. 


Wide outspread, the water 
Rippled in the light; 

Swiftly.on the quarter 
Hove a sail in sight. 


In its onward speeding 
We, with eyes intent, 
Every movement heeding, 
Watched it as it went. 


Soon it passed, and fleetly 
Rosa darling flew; 

“*To the bow!” cried sweetly ; 
‘*There the better view.” 


Luckless victim! Smartly 
Jack was to the fore, 

Quick for fun, though partly 
Bent on grog galore. 


All absorbed he found her, 
Lost to fee or fine; 

Knelt, and deftly round her 
Chalked a magic line. 


By the circle bounded, 
What might set her free? 

Coin or kiss? Surrounded, 
Smiled she then on me. 


Like the prisoned starling, 
Caught and ill at ease, 

** Do,” she cried—the darling !— 
** Do unchalk me, please!” 


I obeyed, and won her— 
Mine to have and hold 
In a defter circle, 
In a ring of gold. 
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AN ICELANDIC WEDDING. 
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OX sketches depict a wedding which recent- 
ly took place in the little church of Kross, 
Iceland. These ceremonies are naturally rare 
in such a thinly peopled country, and the guests 
come from long distances (as much as sixty 
miles), and all on horseback. A horse often 
carries the father, his wife (astride), with a baby 
on her back, and a couple more youngsters. 
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PRIEST. 

















THE WEDDING PROCESSION. 


Some 200 horses were hobbled or turned loose 
round the church. The visitors, after sitting 
down on the grass to change their wet stockings, 
entered the house, whence, after imbibing sun- 
dry refreshments, they presently emerged, head- 
ed by the bride and bridegroom, and marched 
to the church, singing a dismalditty. The com- 
pany were dressed, as usual, in a kind of coarse 


black woolen cloth, the girls’ dresses were very 
gay, having the skirts embroidered with orna- 
mental foliage in blue and green, and the bodies 
worked with silver round the neck, wrists, and 
back. The bride wore a large white head-dress 
and long veil, studded with silver stars, and the 
priest was gorgeous in a crimson velvet robe and 
Elizabethan ruff. The ceremony was very long, 


but the congregation did not find it tedious, as 
they went out at intervals to take drinks and 
chat, besides which they took an enormous quan- 
tity of snuff. This did not enhance the solemni- 
ty of the scene, and the artist’s gravity was com- 
pletely upset when the clergyman stopped in the 
middle of his blessing to spit thrice with great 
velocity and accuracy into the middle of the nave. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CorresponpEent.—The double-breasted redingote 
pattern is suitable for your water-proof cloth. 

, Unena.—We do not execute such commissions. 

Corpuroy.—The hair is again worn low in a single 
chatelaine braid behind, with a crown braid on top. 
The front is parted in the middle, not frizzed, but in 
broad waves, and put smoothly back under the braids. 

M. 8. B.—Cut your green poplin short, and wear it 
under a dark green or black redingote. 

J. D. 8.—Do not alter your black cashmere Mar- 
guerite polonaise, but merely change the draping, 
leaving the front and sides plain and smooth, and 
tying the back very full. 

F. A. W.—Get tamise cloth and make with a loose 
double-breasted polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. VI. Trim with folds of the same. Have 
a black straw hat with crape taimmings. 

Crarna L.—A Dolman or else an English walking 
jacket is the best design for your velvet wrap. Trim 
with jet galloon and black repped silk. 

F. Y.—Read answer just given “ Clara L.” 

Movrnine.—Use the Double-breasted Jockey Basque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 82, Vol. VI., for 
your cashmere, and trim with alternate folds of repped 
silk and cashmere. 

Ne.u.—Use the double-breasted jockey basque pat- 
tern sent you for combining your two green dresses. 
Make the basque and over-skirt of one shade of green, 
the sleeves and lower skirt of the other. Alternate 
the two shades in folds for trimmings. 

M. A. H.—The black brilliantine for a girl of four- 
teen should be made with a jockey basque, round 
apron over-skirt, and kilt-pleated lower skirt. 

N. C. A.—Jet buttons are suitable for your basque. 
Covered buttons are still used, but are more moderate 
in size than those of last summer. 

MarGaret.—Wear white, light blue, or black ties 
with your navy blue dress. If your blue is nearly 
black, you can also wear pale pink or buff. 

Omaua.—Have a thick silk cord around the skirt of 
your white poplin, and put lengthwise ruches down 
the front breadths. The basque must be long behind 
and the back of the skirt untrimmed. 

J. W. H.—The bridegroom furnishes gloves for his 
groomsmen. In many cases he also orders the wed- 
ding-cards. 

J. A. R.—Redingotes were originally intended for 
the street, but are so convenient that they are also 
worn in the house. 

Mrs. J. M.—Use black silk or else silk of the same 
red plum-color for trimming. 

Ipa M.—Put up the back hair in one thick chite- 
laine braid. Wave the front, and wear a ribbon fillet 
knotted on the left side, 

A Scnscriver.—For a model for a navy blue serge 
suit consult illustration on the first page of Bazar No. 
45, Vol. VI., and read the New York Fashions of same 
paper. 

Krrrre Kroox.—The plural of tableau is tableaux, 
pronounced as if spelled tab-lose. 

SunsorisEer.—We have not yet published the pattern 
you wish, but may do so by-and-by.—Consult a pro- 
nouncing dictionary for the names about which you 
are in doubt. 

Ianoramvs.—Of course you should call on a bride to 
whose wedding you have been invited. 

Inquirer.—To abstain from taking the last piece on 
the dish when invited to do so is very ill-bred, as it 
implies that the vacancy can not be supplied. 

Currnizs.—In eating stone fruit a great diversity 
of fashion prevails. Some put the stones out of the 
mouth into the spoon, others cover the lips with the 
hand and drop the stones unseen into the palm, and 
others press out the stone with the fork or spoon 
without taking it into the mouth. The latter is cer- 
tainly the daintiest method. 

A. V. P.—Of course you can copy the patterns from 
the magazines. Stamping patterns and utensils are 
sold by numerous persons, as advertised in the Bazar 
and other journals. The prices vary according to cir- 
cumstances, 

M. N. B.—The gentleman should take the initiative 
in opening a correspondence and in exchanging pho- 
tographs. 

Tuma.—Address your letter to the secretary of the 
Cooper Union, Cooper Institute, New York. 

Mepta.—It is absolutely dishonest to offer an ar- 
ticle which bas already been published to an editor 
without stating the fact.—Velvet is best restored by 
steaming the back.—You will be likely to obtain the 
reeds at a basket store. 

An Otp Apmirer.—We do not know any thing about 
the person you mention, who is certainly an unimpor- 
tant personage in literature. 

Katypr.—Several periodicals club with us; for the 
details see their prospectuses. We furnish no other 
periodicals than our own. 

Apa.—You can obtain back numbers of the Bazar 
from the publication office at ten cents per copy. 

L. R.—Give your card to the person who opens the 
door, and who chances to be a member of the family, 
but a stranger to you. It is the easiest way of intro- 
ducing yourself, and will prevent a mistake about your 
name. 

A Corrrsponpent.—Vim is a provincialism not 
found in the dictionaries, and signifying energy or 
force. 

Epitu.—You had better address the bureau in ques- 
tion for a copy of its rules and regulations. 

8. S. L.—We are unfamiliar with the poem, and can 
not tell you where you can find it. It is probably one 
of the many pretty ephemeral productions that drift 
out of sight, and are lost in the ocean of journalism. 

Esoort.—In walking with a lady always give her the 
wall, 80 as to shield her from the passers, The privi- 
lege of recognition belongs to the lady. 
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Copryvine behing a f the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheei patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is one useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady, 
who had euffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
pane & and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of cha Re to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


RENCH STAMPING MATERIALS, IN ANY 
nat Com: working samples sent free 
CURRI Park Hotel, New York City. 
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C.G, GUNTHER’S SONS 
902-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 


H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


§02-504 Broadway. 

















‘lo COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas. DeMille, Louise C. Moulton, 


Louisa M. Alcott, ‘*Sophia May, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 


S. S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles, lamation, 
Biographical Sketches,A tes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 





- Price, $1 50. Specimen 
copies sent free. Address, 


Perry Mason & Co,, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, is I 


yyy 


« corner 
treet, 


L. SHAW, “icc 
Fourth 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between Zist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his complete and su; 
Hi Hair ‘or me, comp! 
e best quality of 
hatso- 


The Savness 3 —— of HUMAN HAIR 
S in the City. 

RETA ILED » Mr WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Ican offer to the Public inducements which can 
not be superseded by any of my competitors. 

goods WARRANTED A8 REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Sout Hair Switches. .......:.cccscees $1 and upward. 
aoe ity Hair Switches, ‘solid, not dyed, 
rye es long, 4 ounces we! Woeeencceccooss 
23 inches long, 4 ounces weight ..... 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight ..... 
82 inches long,-4 ounces weight ................- 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Sezitchen, 50c. 
ee Curls, naturally Curly— 
te fects, d-inch, $8 80 26-inch, $4 00. 


Ladies’ own Hair phe over or in latest styles. 





Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by =— or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 





BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 





leaving it SOFT, C 
'H, oa BEAUTIFUL.” 


Soup at atu Drveeists, 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss arid Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders, 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 








THE PATENT BUCKSKIN SUPPORTER 
ca ; ? 





Y., Sole Agents for Smith’s Perforated Buckskin 
Under-garments, and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


For Marking Clothing. 


A Stencil Plate, like 
(RSE *ha pane. 


a Pio brush and and 
Trot hS Gass5i pas, fr te 
— \oooroe 


4% ~ <a 
name and aie adres, ready to attach, 35c. Chreulgrs Ps 
J. F. MARS: cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Cay Collare' Fichus, Lace Bows, Ti 
Scarfs, French eabecibeeed Seeahes te Sets, a, | od 











SHOPPING 


+ be i for ey gy task aaa 
ER, 151 East 44t) City. x 
for relrcuar containing reference “es particulars (free). 
goods samples sent for 25 cents. 








RECEIVED. 
The ingen t ** PANSY» cuore t she GRACE- 
FUL Cort NEW BUST ee 
Underwear, ret, NEW Kid Clowes e Fans, and 


J. Cc. DEVIN, 
Under Sturtevant House, 11 2 | Broadway. 


A, AUZ’S wee \ een 


Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 POURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 








DRESS ELEVATOR. 


ineees changing Skirt from Train to 
Walking, and Walking to Train. 
Price 35c. each. Three free by mail ob 


Free by mail, 40c. each. ed hig 
with fall directions, Call or send to 
SON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. AGENTS WANTED. 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 
—— tec pet pene playing 


Clarke’s New Method 
for the Prano-ForTR carries th 











hest practical results, 
Sent by Mall, Price $3.75 
LEE & WALKER, i cit ota 


“— BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near Bway, 
‘ighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
sain Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets, 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 











oADIES | JUST THE | PAPER FOR. You!!! 


ed to Flow 
home 





The » Ladies’ es’ Floral ( Cabinet. 4 


ee 


Price 25 
GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS W. 


Window Gardening. 


Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with handsome sete ary ° 
ye ee oe and Parlor Decorations. 250 
ice $1 Sent, postpai 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note: Paper. 


= ana or Violet Tinted; your own initial: ag ag 


Send stamp for Specimen C: 
i-- tiful NEW 
Home Paper, devot- 
ening, and Parlor orations. Ex- 
Mang Wadies wri lighted with it. Delightful 
of society = Amusements, with useful hints on 


and Elegancies. 
ge 69 50 per year, including , Choice Chromos. 
cents on trial eines onsite, 
ANTED. Premium List Free. 
A New Book, superbly a 
ted, devoted sees) Cuitureo 


Engrav- 


gra 
id, by mail. Book Stores have it, 


vgn 
ed. Attractive An ot on each e 5O0c- 


Box. 
LUB RATES. ‘Send 


IES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 
5 Beekman Street, Room 5, New York. 


. Stamp for List Free 
“LAD 





REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEES, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 








—_l 
| H ail 

- i” 1D ilo il eye) 

200 Pages, 50U Kngravings, and 
— - Colored Plate. _ 

Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. 

First No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at 

same price. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


$250,000 Hair § Sale!! 


Redon” the plan adopted b: at ee 
firms, and to keep my factory hands em; an (and © 
raise cash to oL. them,) ) caring the Winter, I reduce 
price of HI Fong a pean to 
cost of Hair and ~atan te give all an a. 
tunity to buy just what is needed for present and all 
fashions. Don’t delay. gay~ A useful holiday present. 
oe No wT Weaene Hair in Solid, FIRST — 
NOT DYED Hi 
6° OZ . in. long; : former price q 00; reduced to 4 he 
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8 “ = “ “ “ “ 500: “ iti 7. 
4 “ 82 “ “ “ “ 12 00: “ oe 960 
5 o 82 “ “ “ “ 15 00: “ “ 12 00 
6 “ 82 “ “ “ “ 18 00: “ “ 14 40 
Sent pre ge on receipt of aoe, or C. 0. D. by ex- 
BAM” est with privilege to examine. CHAS. V. PECK- 
Broadway, near ‘Amity Street, New York. 

Ask your dru; it for Peckham’s Leucothea, the 


very best preparation for beautifying the complexion. 
Try it. PA 4 


ou will always use it. ice $1 per Bottle. 
A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


turns the darkest skin - clear and 
pure as the whitest pearls, and im- 
parts a fresh appearance to the 


Sold Aa pio Songer t th 

nd a ] 
depot, be Liner st” New York. 
~ Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


THREE 


Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 og Ao 
sent, pestpeid $1. Also. sag veer tiny 

lin and Dress-' nen. ‘ vind 
dia Black Dy Dress ‘Ss » $1 Byard. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—worth double. Samples sent free, 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
ga7~ Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 
ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2&8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are one, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 89 East 33d St., N. Y. 


mportant to Ladies.—Through the 
berality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
fon we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thoviend (20,000) Women the means by which oa 
rt themselves and make a comfortable livin 
This 0 of er is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to a ——— 
— by the needle. The ymagnitude of offer, th 
berality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will ire confidence in 
e heart of every woman who this. Notice.— 
Fuil particulars will be sent on receipt SS postage 
Address JAMES M‘CALL 


stam) M‘C 
an 543 Broadway, New 'York. 
YOUR HAIR.—A new Scientific Dis- 
CUR covery. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 
larsfree. Address SourHwE8TERN Agrnoy,Carthage,Mo. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 
RIF GALOUPEAD, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 


























turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leeding houses 
of Paris and London. 





RENCH EMBROIDERIES axp STAMPING.— 
V. Vigovrovx, = 4th Rants ae Lingerie, i Ladies’ 


of yof Manos 
grams. MA CHINES Sand wiih cars Specialy of 
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CARPETS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are offering a Large Assortment of 
BEST QUAL. 5-FRAME ENG. BODY BRUSSELS, 
At $175 


per Yard. 


BEST QUALITY ENG. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
At $1 da 


R&5 per Yard. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
FURNITURE AND DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 

SHADES, CORNICES, &c, 
N. B.—Churches, Steamers, and Hotels furnished at 
WHOLESALE PRICES, and at short notice, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED! 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, & INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 

MISSES’ IRISH POPLIN AND SERGE SUITS. 

“ BLUE & GRAY FLANNEL SAILOR SUITS. 
LADIES’ SILK & CASHMERE MORNING ROBES. 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, our own and Paris 

manufacture. 

OUTFITS, every descri hion, reaie ade and to order. 
FRENCH AND G@ Y CORSETS, &c. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 
SEAL SACQUES, MUFF, BOA, and CAP to match. 
“ = DO “* trimmed with Otter. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, AND 
COLLARS. 
SABLE, MINK, CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, BLACK 
MA vauetaens other sets. 


FUR ROBES. : 
LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, &c. 

N. B.—The above goods are all this season’s pur- 
chases, and are offered much BELOW IMPORTA- 
TION COST. An examination solicited. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
HAVE OPENED 
STRIPED INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS, 
from $20 and upward. 
FILLED CENTRE SQUARE SHAWLS, 
from $125 and upward. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. aud Twenty-Third St, 


Continue to offer this week DECIDED BARGAINS 
parchaned the past ten days from our leading PANIC- 
TRICKEN HOUSES, FOR CASH, the benefit of 
which age (ee we give to our CUSTOMERS. 
e direct attention to our Large Stock of 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, OR- 
NAMENTS, LOOPS, BUTTONS, &c., 
many of our own importation, and immense stock 
purchased at LAST WEEK’S PANIC SALES. 
* * 
eH % 
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% The finest and best as-* 
»Sortment in the CITY of , 
* Real Thread and Guipure ¥ 
28. 
* Real and Italian Valen-* 
pe ciennes Laces, 
} Point and Point Applique ¥ 
% + «=Laces. * 
x. LN YAK LACES * 
% We are offering Unpar-, 
» alleled Inducements. * 
Ee ee HH He He eH 
He He HH *#***# = Applica- 
Cee %** tion. 
* * 
Splendid Laces at 22c., 80c., 87c., 43c., 50c., 62c., 
50 per cent. under regular prices. 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES.—Now opening three 
entire cases, in all Widths and Qualities, very cheap. 
Ladies out of the city can rely upon having 
eam their orders promptly attended to. Prices 
and Goods are always guaran’ 


STERN BROTHERS. 


EHRICH & Co., 
287 & 289 8th AVE, “New Wor.” 


Send Stamp for our 


FALL. CATALOGUE 


The most complete Price-List of Millinery, Fancy, 
and Furnishing Goods ever issued. 


FUrScromManufacture, 


Go &., &., &e. 

ods shipped C.O.D., to any —__ 

BF part of the country, with full <a 
power of examination before rs 

acceptance. =, 
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GREAT BARGAIN 
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86 page 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 


In BLACK YAK LACES, BLACK YAK, 
with Jet; SPANISH, with Jet; FRENCH- 
MADE WORSTED FRINGE, GIMP, Same 
Shade for Headings. 

(G¥~ Orders by Mail promptly filled. 


Miller §& Grant, 


No. 879 Broadway. 
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HROM AUCTION. 





MERINOS, BLACK CASHMERES, 
EMPRESS CLOTH BOMBAZINES, 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, TAMISE CLOTH, 
BLACK SILKS, ROYAL SERGE, 
ALPACAS, SHAWLS, &., &c 


One Case 5-4 PRINCESS CLOTH, 50c., WORTH 80c. 
EVERY THING IN PROPORTION. 
JACKSON’S 
BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 
iS The above materials are offered at a GREAT 
SACRIFICE on the cost. 





UNPARALLELED 
INDUCEMENTS8!!! 





More Goods from Auction! Prices Lower than Ever!" 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST.; 
GRAND STREET AND CHRYSTIE, New York. 








KNA 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 
WM. EKNABE & CO,., Baltimore and 


New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions ee each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the should 






a 
o 


Hair goodsinthe 
city. Wigs made 
to order by the 
best artists. A 
perfect fit guar- 
anteed. The in- 

visible ben. specialty. No. 1, round the head; No. 2, 
from forehead to nape of neck; No. 3, from ear to ear 
acrosscrown; No. 4, from ear to ear across forehead. 
Goods sent C.O.D. by express, or on receipt of color and 
money in registered letters or P.O. Order, free of charge. 








blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPE nase eae 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ Ce 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
eI ntcnisncececdadienrncctenegnnens ba 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
iid nntiatadeucdansdgisdccdadaxcacces ba 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
$roun: & Co 1 VOSS GUIs. cc saceccccasscccecs * 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night we Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘* 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.... < 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for gi 
5 to 15 years old 


WEEE sccededunanaasanen ‘ 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
ND SMOKING-CAP ‘ 








Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt he from 5 to 15 years old).... 
LADY’S SAC WRAPPER 


2 


Sacque, Corset 
Teese, Yoho a 


Oo king Skirt 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 
ALBERT VICTO 


from 4 ears old) 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 


ing Gown 
HIGHLAND SUIT = boy from 2to5 yearsold) ** 39 


and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old " . 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ “ 39 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT,-and WALKING SKIRT.... 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
a redone REDINGOTE WALK- - 


G SUIT 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt) < 


ta scccccccccccces ee eecccccces. oe 


& 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT ag orgy Apron-front Over-skirt 
ONG Walkie SRG So... c. cc ccnccecccsscsccce . 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Saree (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 2 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 


GD paxncdekdgedwnchdndsetnsdadaainenccces ee 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ se 
POLONAISE 


GABRIELLE A WA 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING S 
ee a — BATHING OR GYM- a, 


RE rrr ae 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “* 92 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

NO Utada ischcnccccacaingscdses “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... « 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. ~ a 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... a 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

Pouf Walking Skirt... ........2.0.2.c.c0.--0s “ 47 


DOUBLE-B STED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Ritet WANES Fok an vine nccecasccecese beat 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “« 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
TNO rekia wncinedacanidnbedas patna busdens * @ 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............--+ “ 50 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit; and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 





Piano sol 
of whom = 
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cular, in which we refer to over k h 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


notice 4), §, Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
WORKING CLASS eck Smpioyment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St... N.Y. 











SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. © 


Eighteenth year. The Cheapest and 
YX ‘oO! ° ine 


e 
lh a £ 
or cimen ani 
work with.” 4 Publ: 


Address the 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 
436 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BAZAR — 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
ont household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar , @ book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrer’s MaGazing, Harrer’s WEFKty, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazint, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar cc 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


ae pi £ he pen will send either of the 
‘ollowing wor! mail, postage prepaid, to an: rt 
the United States, on receipt of “atten wr 


te Harrer’s Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





I. 

HERVEY’'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Groner Wixrrep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “Rhetoric of Conversation,” Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 

IL 

PIKE’S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Niootas Pixs, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Ill. 

DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.8., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Tweuty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. = 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Trisrram, be 3 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

WV 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Price 25 cents. vi 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 

sphere. Translated from the French of CamituEe 

LAMMARION. Edited by James Guarsner, F.R.S., 

Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 

ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 

wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

VII. ’ 

TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton,with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 


Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “Life of 


John Wesley.") 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ga" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of ites 





1, 

HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE 

» COLLINS’S NOVELS. Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.—POOR MISS FINCH. With Dlustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes 
will be issued shortly. 

2. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Anniz Tuomas, Author 
of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” “ Played 
Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters," “The Dower House,” 
“* Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 
MISS DOROTHY’'S CHARGE. 
Beneprot, Author of ** My Daughte 


 f Franx Lez 
r 

Van Kortland,” &e., &e. 
$1 50. 


inor,” “* Miss 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


4. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
— Artists. The following volumes are now 
ready: 


Ca TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. &vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $1 25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


_" AND SON. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 


BLEAK HOUSE. §8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
ya PAPERS. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


a DORRIT. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; 


te Harrre & Broruers will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


AMPLES FREE!!—The Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives a beautiful Chromeo or large Steel En- 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 


BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
| 2, of forty pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by C. a RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.— Agents are 
wanted to sell by subscription the book entitled 
Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as Distinguished 
from Materialism. By Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D. Liberal inducements offered. For further par- 
ticulars call on or address AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 

















a7 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harprer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





$5 i0$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke 
MONEY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenorr, Boston, Mass. 








A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Lintneton,Chicago, 


9 5 AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$A Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
$375 NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me, 
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FACETIZ. 


A Matrer-or-ract black- 
smith, disputing the other 
day with a friend respect- 
ing some point of o 


he. 
been a great fool! Why. 
he actually spells ‘Filip’ 
with Ph, and for ‘ruf’ he 
says r-o-n-g-h !” 
oe 

A little baby is an easy 
thing to love; but a big 
baby is a hard thing to 
love, says a-veteran ob- 
server—especially if you 
have married her. 


a ooo 

_ Advertising for a wife is 

oy as absurd as it would 
» to get measured for an 


umbre! 


——»—_—__—— 

In Press.—On the Cure 
of Sore Throats. An Essay 
hitherto omitted from the 
works of the late Thomas 
de Quinsey. 


——__- — 

What wine does Jack 
love best ?—Why, port, of 
course. 


_———@——— 
A Boarpine Estasiisn- 
wENT—A carpenter's shop. 

————__._>—_— 


How to raise Beets.— 
Take hold of the tops, and 


pull, ; 


When the spider left the 
ark, did he walk or take a 


fly? $ 
Some of the railways 


lately have signally distin- 
guished themselves. 


= 
Too Trus.—The man 
who is awfully urbane to 
his wife before strangers is 
generety also “ her bane” 
ehind their backs! 
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SUNDAY STORIES. 
Aunt Eruet. “ But when his Brethren next saw Joseph they found him in a Position of great Authority and Power.” 
Atice. “‘ Was he a King, Aunt Ethel ?”’ 
Auice (who is fond of cards). ‘Was he a Kunave, then?” 


uNT ETHEL. “No. 


But he was very high—nearly next to the King.” 
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Op Party (waiting for the cars). ‘There, now, Johnny, I’m afraid I ain’t going to enjoy this Thanks- 
I declare I’ve come away and forgot my Teeth !” 


giving much. 


A Frenchman professes 
to have discovered, by ex- 
periment upon himself, 
that coffee taken upon an 
empty stomach renders the 
mind abnormally clear and 
the temper unnaturally bad. 


———_>_——_ 
“Wanted, a good general 
servant, who can neither 
read nor write, nor be able 
to do tatting, crochet, or 
embroidery,” is a form of 
advertisement which ap- 
peared the other day in a 
contemporary. 
en 
A hot-tenpered citizen 
of Arkansas, fancying that 
a revival preacher “meant 
him” in one of his pointed 
sermons, sent him a chal- 
lenge. The minister ac- 
cepted it, stating that the 
weapons would be * Bibles 
and prayer.” This non- 
lused the challenger, and 
ve procured a “court of 
honor” to “sit” on the 
matter. The “court,” 
which consisted of six ex- 
perienced duelists, decided 
that the clergyman was at 
fault, “as no gentleman, 
when challenged, has a 
right to select weapons to 
which the challenger is to- 
tally unaccustomed !” 


cnclainealpienetiinias 

Prorrsson. “Mr. Hazy, 
what is light 2” 

Mr. Hazy. “Light, Sir? 
Light? Did you ask me 
what light is?” 

Proressor. “ Yes, Sir.” 

Mr. Hazy. “ Light—light 
—let me see. I declare, Sir, 
I have forgotten.” 

Prorsssor. ** Well, what 
a pity! You are the only 
man in the world that ever 
knew.” 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER SPOILED. 
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Ovp Gent. ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell me, Waiter, that you can’t give me a Toothpick?” 7 
Waiter. “ Well, Sir, we used to keep ’em, but the Gents almost invariably took ’em away when they’d done with ’em.” 
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Those who go round with 
the contribution-box in 
California churches plead 
and argue the case as they 
go along: One of these 

entlemen __ recently 


shook 
“Come, ‘William, give 
something,” said the dea- 


con. 
‘Can't do it, deak,” said 


“Why not? Isn’t the 
cause a good one ?” 
“Yes, good nuff; but I 
ain’t able to give nothin’.” 
“Pooh! pooh! I know 
better. You must give me 
a better reason than that.” 


rest of my creditors.” 


—————>—__—_ 

A Worp To prosy Lov- 
Ers.—It is not only those 
women who wear ear-rings 
whose ears are bored. 

——~>—- 

A geologist says that he 
never heard of secondary 
formations without pleas- 
ure—the ladies being the 
secondary formations, for 
they were formed after the 


men. 
—_—o~——_. 


An Indiana farmer don’t 
pay any tolls. He shoots 
the gate-keeper, and jogs 
right along. They have 
tried him twice, but he gets 
clear, since one of his 
aunt's cousins used to act 
* flighty like.” 


—_¥_>__—_ 

Why is a selfish friend 
like theletter P ?—Because, 
though he is the first in 
pity, he is the last in help. 
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ECONOMY IS THE SACRED DUTY OF THE HOUR. 
Tue way MEN cuT Down HovusEHOLD EXPENSES. 


An old farmer said to his 
sons, “‘Boys, don’t you 
ever spekerlate, or wait for 
somethin’ to turn up. You 
might jest as well go and 
sit down on astone in the 
middle of a medder with a 
pail ’twixt your. legs, and 
wait for a cow to back up 
to you to be milked.” 


a 
A writer in the Califor- 
nian delivers a Sunday- 
school address, from which 
the following is an extract: 
“You boys ought to be 
kind to your little sisters. 
I once knew a bad boy who 
struck his little sister ablow 
over the eye. Although 
she didn’t fade and die in 
the early summer- time, 
when the June roses were 
blowing, with the sweet 
words of forgiveness on her 
allid lips, she rose up and 
hit him over the head with 
a rolling-pin, so that he 
couldn’t go to Sunday- 
school for more than a 
month, on account of not 
being able to pat his best 
hat on.” 


———~>———— 
Chicago wants to have 
the next world’s fair. held 
there. “In the first place,” 
says the Boston -Post, “‘it 
isn’t certain that the next 
world will have a fair; and 
in the second place, those 
who'd be likely to attend it 
will prefer a more plous 
town in which to celebrate.” 
SE 
The styles in ladies’ dress- 
es have now got back as far 
as the days of Catherine de 
Medicis. At this rate we 
shall soon have reached the 
styles prevalent in the Gar- 
den of Eden. 











